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THE BASIL-FLOWER VASE. 


« 4 TALE OF BOCCACCIO. 


Come, list to my story, fair damsels, I pray ; 

But let her who dreads tears from my bower keep away: 
1 ween, gallants gay, 't was an eloquent sight, 

To behold gentle Isabeau, peerless and bright, 

Step forth, in the blush of the morn, 'mong the flowers, 
As fresh as Aurora amid the Spring-bowers: 

She looked on the sky—and she smiled on the earth, 
And she deemed that in either Wo never had birth; 
Then she harked to the lay of the young lark above her, 
And turned from all these to sweet thoughts of her lover! 


Her chosen she meets in that garden by stealth, 

For he sperts no gay titles and boasts not of wealth ; 
. But his harp hath a song to awaken the slave, 
‘ And his name meets a thrill in the hearts of the brave, 
: But why comes he not? in the flash of the dawn 
, The star of the moruing its beams hath withdrawn, 
‘The swan swims the lake—the lark's carol is clear, 
And the hum of the city falls sad on her ear ; 
There's a chill on her heart—there's a thorn in its core, 
And a feeliig of dread it ne'er throbbed with before. 


Long days ebbed away, but her lover came not; 

And ghost-like she roamed round the thrice-hallowed spot 
Where last they bad parted—its flow'rs were all dead, 
And hope with their bloom from her bosom had fied : 
Dark frowned her base brothers, and half she deemed why; || 
She read Laurent’s fate in each cold felon eye: 

She clung to their knees and besought them to say 
Where he roamed if alive, or where slumbered his clay: 
But they seornfully sneered on the loved of their mother, 


'ouuw 


And vowed that ere long she should wed with another. 


To the kind Saints that poor broken-hearted one prayed, 
Aad her innocent head on the pillow she laid, 

When a wing’d-purple cloudlet sailed down from above, 
And on it there rested the form of her Love: 

He signed the bless'd cross on the maid's pallid brow, 
And kissed ber cold cheek which was colorless now, 
And told how efar from Messina's bright towers, 

To where the black cliff o'er the lone ocean lowers, 

Her brothers had lured iim, confiding, away, 

To partake of the chase at the close of the day— 


How they plunged in his bosom their long daggers keen, 
Aad bathed in his heart-blood their mantles of green, 
And buried him deep in « cave of the rock, 

Where his sed lenely dirge is the wave's wintry shock : 
Then he led her away in her dream, to the cave 

Where the white surges beat, and the solemn winds rave, 
And, covered with sea-weeds cold heaped by the storm, 
He showed her his corse, unprofaned by the worm : 

But Aurora’s smile stole o'er her soft silken bed ; 

Her eyes she unsealed—aid the fond vision fled! 


Then her limbs she arrayed, and she wandered away 
By the blue singing sea, gently kissed by its spray ; 
But she stopped not, | wist, to pick up the gay shell, 
To gem the green marge of her pure garden-well ; 
But ohward she hied; with a tear in her eye 
—That sorrowful fountain which Death could but dry! 
Till she came to the cave where her dead lover slept, 
Which so in its bosom the secret had kept; 
‘o’er his corse with her hand-maiden thore, 
And combed the sea-weeds from his long flowing hair. 
There it lay in ite beauty, the form of her Love! 
Death his cheek’s manly smile could not wholly remove : 
His rich auburn treases gleamed fair on the sand; 
His ruby ring sparkled in light on his hand, 
And serene was his brow '!—As she looked on her brave 
, She longed to bestow in a mass-hallowed grave 
His clay—but the hope in her lorn bosom sunk, 
So she severed the head from the beautiful trunk, 
And bore it away ‘neath her manile of white, 
And placed it in love by her pillow at night! 
And she wrapped that loved head in a blue kerchief soft, 
Whose tresses of light had hung o’er her so oft, 
And placed it with care in a rich porcelain vase, 
Then hid with sweet earth the sad amile of that face, 


And she 
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And planted above it the meek Basil-Flower: 

While her tears, like the dew of the rich twilight hour, 
Fell o'er it in grief, as she faded away, 

Like a ghost to the tomb—in her young heart’s decay ; 
And they wondered why ever that sweet flower she kept 
In her sorrowful chamber, and over it wept! 


They stole the Flower-Vase when the maiden was gone, 
Aad found the fair head of her heart's worshipped one, 
Which they laid at the feet of the maid's eldest brother 
The guilty ones quailed, and looked dark on each other! 
Next morning they fed from the city, aud left 

The lorn Isabeau of all kindred bereft ; 

And she melted away like a sweet silvery sound ; 

For her soul with her Lover’s communion had found ; 

In an amaranth bower she now dwelleth with him, 

| *Neath the arch of a rainbow which ne’er waneth dim! 


Paris, 1836. Pacconer. 
{______ _______} 


For the New-VYorker. 
LETTERS FROM MEXICO. 
NUMBER XXI. 
a ee ae ar Miel 


Agave Americana, or M. 
ino Mercal— Maguey paper 


—mode of collecting— bingartto— 
| ——profits of culture—Au Indian delicacy. 

| 
| 


| uses to which it is applied are of such importance to the in- 


| and its principal applications may not be unacceptable. 
There are a vast number of plants scattered over the face 


| mountainous country. Those which are first seen in ascend- 
| ing from the coast are dwarf species, many of which form 
| conspicuous objects in the underwood along the road, from 
| the bright red of their leaves. As the journey tends upward, 
| the larger species come into view, and at last the Maguey, or 


| Agave Americana of Linneus. 


| cond day's stage from Vera Cruz, all these points are attain- 


lined with it on both sides ; and in the month of April, many 
| of the plants being im flower, the traveller is presented with 
| the first time. 
| ‘The mode of culture is extremely simple. The old plants 
produce one or two offsets near the ground, which are torn 
off when they have attained a sufficient growth. They are 
then scattered on an open spot exposed to the sun, and left 
to wither two or three weeks. When sufficiently dried by 
| the sun and wind, they are planted in hedge-rows on a raised 
bank, or whole acres are set out with them at the regular 
| distance of about six feet apart. Oue would naturaily sup- 
pose that this mode of treatinent would be very unfavorable 
| to the future success uf the plant—and in truth it would be 
difficult to say on what principle it proceeds ; yet such is the 
| practice, and there is no doubt it has been found the best 
| way—hardly a plant ever fails. It will thrive in any soil, but 
appears to arrive at the greatest perfection in a sandy loam. 
The leaves of the plant rise immediately from the ground, 
for it has no stem except when in flower. They are of co- 
lossal size, varying from six to ten feet long, fluted, about 
two feet broad at the base, which width continues the greater 
part of the length ; they are two or three inches thick in the 
middle, diminishing towards the side~, where they re set 
with strong spikes, and terminate in a point ending with « 
single spike. It forms an impenetrable fence. The fresh 
and lively green of these leaves—if they can be called such— 
seen through a bloom which covers them, like that on the 
surface of a plum, is particularly agreeable tothe eye. It is 








a very singular looking and highly ornamental plant, but its 


| 


| 


beauty forms not even one of the many reasons for ite culti- 

vation ; indeed, if this were all, I fear the plant would never 
| be seen,—for no people on the face of the earth care less for 
| Ornamental agriculture than the Mexicans. 
| At the end of from seven to ten years, according to soil 
| and a variety of circumstances, the plant begins to form for 
, flower. At this period its character is changed—it becomes 
| almost a tree. A stem of eighteen to twenty-four feet, and 
| proportionally stout, rises rapidly from the heart, and, heving 
| attained its full growth, the flowers break from their casings, 
large and colossal, crowning the summit of the trunk. 
_ It is quite an erroneous opinion that this plant is so very 
| many years—fifty or a hundred—before it flowers. Doubt- 

less its period might be considerably retarded in cold north- 
| ern climates, where it could not make the same progress in 


] 





a year—but not so long as that. The kind of Aloe, how- 
ever, which in Europe is said to be so long in flowering, is 


|| very different from this ; and its flowering at all is perhaps a 
greater anomaly than the prolonged period at which it oc- 
|| curs. Altogether it is a rewarkable plant when in flower ; 


One of the most curious productions of this singular cour- | 
| try is the Maguey, or Great American Aloe. The various | 


| terests of the community that a short account of the plant | 


| of Mexico, known by the common generic name of aloe, i 
| which are principally natives of the elevated regions of this | 


but nothing to equal a species that blooms every fourteen 
years, which I have seen in a private garden in Europe, form- 
ing a regular cone of white bell-shaped flowers about ten feet 
high —But as this is precisely the period at which the plant 
is of the greatest value, it is not permitted usually to rear its 
tree-like stem ; for its juice is what forms the grand nation- 
al beverage of Mexico, called Pudgue. It may be obtained 
two or three years earlier, but in smaller quantities, and of 
| an inferior quality. When the plant is preparing to flower, 
, however, the juice is in perfection and very abundant. 

To obtain the juice, the crown is cut off, and a hole about 
as large as a man’s head is scooped, cup-fashion, into the 


|| solid part near the ground. ‘The juice which should have 


been expended in forming the stem, now flows into this re- 


‘This plant, to arrive at perfection, seems to require 8 tro- || ceptacle, which is covered by a leaf of the plant deubled over 
' pical climate, with a hot sun during the day, and an Alpine | 
|| atmosvhere, keen and bracing, at nyght. At Perote, the se- 


it, and forms a thick liquor called agua miel, or hydromel, 
said to be unwholesome in this state, though it is certainly 
| very palatable. 


ed,—for the cold is often excessive at night, with the frost || “The plants are visited regularly, particularly morning and 
| lying - the ground ; and here the Maguey forms a regular || evening. ‘The indvidual whose duty it is to collect the li- 
| pert of the agricultural industry of the district. The road is | quor, carries a raw pig-skin at his back, open at the neck, 


which is uppermost, and tied up securely with strong strings 
|} at the various openings, such as where the legs are cut off, 


| botanical novelty that strikes him exceedingly if seen for || &- He also bears in his hand a long and slender gourd- 


| shell by way of a pipe, pierced with a very small hele at top 
|and at bottom. He goes his rounds, taking every plant in 
its tarn. He raises the leaf that covers the cavity contain- 
| ing the exuded juice, and, putting one end of the gourd into 
| it, he applies his mouth to the orifice at the epper extremity, 
| when, inspiring the air contained in the shell, and expiring it 
| by the nose, the juice is drawn into the vacuum. As he now 
| covers the mouth-hole with the fore-finger, the collected juice 
cannot escape through .he bottom ; then, passing the cala- 
‘er over his shoulder, he introduces the lower end into the 

neck of the skin, and, releasing the fore-finger, the contents 
are discharged into it. The plant continues to afford this 
juice for many months. 

The collected agua miel is now suffered to ferment, after 
which it is mixed with water, when it becomes what is cal!- 
ed pulgue—put into raw skins and carried by the Indians to 
the city. It is liable to an alcadala duty, which is levied in 
the Custom-House or at the garitas ; but this branch of the 
revenue has of late fallen off considerably. The diminution 
is thought to be owing chiefly to the establishment of brew- 
eries and the introduction of wines and spirits into Mexico. 

The best pulque comes from the plains of Appau, not far 
from Puebla. ‘The reputation of the liquor from this district 
stands unrivalled. 

Pulque is strongly recommended by the faculty to persons 
of weak stomachs, and 1s drank in immense quantities by all 








classes. Suangers do not at first relish the article, but gene- 
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rally become in time extremely fond of it. For my own 
part, it always seems to have imbived the peculiar flayor of 
the pig-skin,—and as this is a flavor that does no! suit my | 


palate, I seldom touch it unless disguised as crange oF pine | 


pulque, when, with plenty of sugar, it is very good. 

From this drink is distilled another calle! chingaito, 
which is consumed here by the lcwer orcers in great quanti- 
ties; and liquor which 1s called cico mcacal, a really good 
and strong spiritous wine, 1s the produce of another species 
of maguey, whose leaves are yeliow and siriped. 

The maguey yields an abundance of a resu.ous gum, the 
properties of which, I thiuk, have uot been imvestigated,— 
and indeed I am not aware that it is ever applied to any use- 
ful purpose. Ifa fresh and ciean looking leaf be selected, 
and a knife be passed lightly iu any form over its surface, 
the skin included between the cutis may be peeled off for any 


| 





size from four to five feet long by one and a half wide. ‘Tius 
skin (for it can hardly be called a bark) is evenly thin and | 
moderately transparent when fresh, but assumes a semi- | 
opake appearance on drying, when it is very brite. The) 
Indians anciently made use of it as a substitute for paper, | 
but they possessed the art of rendering it dexible, which they | 
have since lost. The gum above mentioned is doubtless the | 
main obstacle to an eatensive use of this elegant substance, || 
which, I have been assured, when wetted, to render it tem- | 
porarily flexible, and then glued on paste-board, is equal to | 
ivery for miniature painting. A chemical solvent for the gum || 
would be very desirable. The celebrated hieroglyphical 
painting of the migration of the Astek Indians, in the mu- | 
seum of Mexico, is executed on this species of paper, and is |) 
really a curious relic. The skin varies materially in flexibil- i 
ity, according to climate and soil ; for some that I had ob- || 
tained at the village of Las Vigas before arriving at Perote, | 
has proved much thinner and wore flexible than any other 
specimens | have met with. 


The leaves also furnish a strong, thick kind of wiry fibre, 
known by the name of zacate, and which is folded into a 
loose wisp, and used to wash the hands. When beaten and 
treated like hemp, it affords a good material fur string and 
rope, but not so strong. The whole leaves may frequeuly 
be seen in country places em loyed as gutter-pipes to carry 
off the water from the flat roofs of the houses ; a purpose for 
which they are well adapted, from their peculiar fluted con- 
formation. 

The cultivation of the maguey must yield an immense pro- | 
fit, if we take into consideration the number of plants that | 
may be set out upon an acre at six feet distance, each of | 
which will be worth from five to ten dollars, if of good qual- | 
ity and not far from market; and although five or six years | 
must elapse before the fruits can be realized, yet the capital | 
is lying at good interest ; the plant requires but little atten- | 
tion—hoeing the earth about its roots once in six months be- 
ing all that is necessary. 

Among the lower orders, it is considered a greater crime | 
to steal the agua miel from their neighbors’ plants than to || 
send a fellow-creature to the other world! The state o! 
their morals may be inferred. i 

The rotten roots of this plant contain an enormous grot,, 
which is esteemed a delicacy ! 

The Indians are fond of pulque to excess, and ssvtoddaie 
monly intoxicated as not. I have heard 2 half-drunken fel- 
low of this class say, ** It is better to be drunk one hour than 
to be chief alcalde for ten years.” This, however, must net | 
be understood of the Mexicans, or descendants of the Span- i 
ish, who, without exception, are the most temperate people | 
in the world. 





Ss. W. 





. : 
A Lasovace THat Has szvVER cHaNoED.—Of all the | 
languages of the earth, that of the Hungarian aud ‘Tran- | 
sylvania Magyars, is said to be the only one which has | 
survived unchanged, sinidst the changes of political con-| 
nections, — — on and arts. That extraordi- | 
nary peop ve main their original janguage, || 
their manners and usages, uualiered in the sounieaanal 
despotism, neither deriving improvement frou the high | 
civilization of the nor debasing vovelties from | 
the Slavonians. The colouists who have from time to | 
time settled in Hungary, the victors who have traversed | 
their fields, and the mixed nations on its borders, have all | 


fen ae Oe language of the Magyars with a| 





4 ther incredulous with regard to W 
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THE FIRST TEMPEST. 
*T was noontide; far in those lone climes of rest, 
With foot-prints of a wanderer never pressed— 
In those deep shadowy solitudes where ne'er 
| The music-voice of man, on Nature’s ear 
Had stolen in the eloquence of thought— 
Along those cooling floods, as yet unsought 
By Eve's fair daughters, startling at the dream 
Of their reflected beauty in the streain— 
| In regions far from Eden's haunts—there ’rose 
|  Astorm' The sun’s long heat had brought the woes 
Of drought; the summer bloom was scorched ; no dew 
| As in the happier ‘ East,’ @ll sofily true 
To Evening’s moonlit presence there; the sheaf 
| Of meadow grass, and e’en the lofty wood 
} Seemed trembling in the unagitated flood 
| Of fervid air, At length the suony smile 
That slept upon the auburn leaves, awhile 
Faded from all the landscape. Winds did stir 
To their augmented strength. Low bent the fir 
And mountain-pines, The tempest called aloud 
The Eternity above to yield him clouds 
That were not born of ocean. From the sky 
Delirious and troubled, far on high, 
Rushed the original lightning ; scathing none, 
But mingling with the elements, as, lone, 
It dropped down from th’ unlifted arm of God's 
Unwakened vengeance. It was not a rod 
Of scourging to his uations ; though men thought, 
As low in awe they bowed themselves, they caught 
Faint sounds of His swift chariot rolling by 
The distant paths of the clear azure sky. 
For yet upon man’s home there did not lie 
The shades of darkening clouds; his ardent eye 
Had not yet seen the sun-light sleeping bigh 
And beautifully in their golden folds. 
The arch that reached above him, he had told 
His heart, was the Creation’s vaulted roof; 
But he dreamed not in his young thoughts, forsooth, 
The elemented strife of Earth could raise : 
And gather there aloft her incense-haze ; 
- To veil the presence of that awful One, 
Amid the lightning’s revelry, alone! 


> . , . 


The storm was spent. Reviving beauty came 

Upon the Earth; and whispering winds, the same 

In mildness an: in sweetness that did stir 

In earlier times, the elm, the pine, and fir, 

And mountain-woods. Evening her mists distilled 

Around the gates of Paradise, and filled 

The folded leaf with dew; and lingering there, 

Exiled from God, and pressed with earthly care, 

Man drank the cooling breath; but could not know 

That the far-murwuring storm had made it eo. 
Hamiltou College, Dec. 1836. 


Gu 





For the New-Yorker. 
EXCERPTS FROM MY COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 
A CALL TO PREACH AND A CALL TO HEAR. 
One meets with a great variety of character in every cul- 
legiate institution. It is true that the majority are your re- 


prominent characteristics to draw attention. But still there 
is a host of your * odd fellows,’ ‘ queer chicks,’ and * real 
originals,’ who are seldoin found congregated together any 
where else. 

Among the many rare aves that I met with during my 
college course was one W——, 8 strange, wooden-headed 
fellow, who, from some unaccountable fancy, had deter- 
tnined to study divinity. A clase-mate of his, who was ra- 
*s mental and moral 
qualifications for the sacred desk, determined to know what 
Jed him to think of pursuing that profession. 

“ Well, W——,” said H , “how under the heavens 
came you to think of studying divinity 7” 

“ Why, sit,” replied W 
bh.” 

*Humph !” ejaculated H——, “ I trast He'll never give 

me a call to hear you.” 











to 


“ Hell, my dear iitewen” ential an Irish clergyman, 
while addressing a barn-full of barbarians, in the back part of 


, * the Lord gave fe ol] 





~— — 
the Emeraid Isle—* Hell is a place of inexpressible torment, 
| besides being alt inconvanient.” 
PEMALE EDUCATION, 
There is no subject which is entitled to so large a share 
_ of public attention in this country ae the education of females. 
| The influence of Woman is felt in « republican government 
—operating secretly and silently, yet powerfully, apoa all 
ages, classes, and conditions of men” - 

Upon the mother rests the interesting task of cultivating 
| the germ of the infant's mind, The plant grows up under 
I her hands—receiving its shape, and belong brought to put 
| forth the fragrant flower, and to yield the delicious fruit, or 
| to bear nothing but thorns, and to yield nothing bot deadly 
| poisons. ‘The mother stamps the character of her child, im- 
plants in its heart either good or bad principles, and jirepares 
it for a life of usefulness or of infamy, and for an eternity of 
happiness or woe. 
| A solemn respousibility rests upon American mothers,— 
|| Their sons are born freemen, and it is the imperative duty of 

the mother to fit them to be free—to teach them the value of 
the privileges they wherit, and the vital importance of their 
) watching over them with unsleeping vigilance, If the mind 
! of the mother is stored with useful knowledge, she will fully 
appreciate the advantages of education ; and when she is 
, called upon to produce her jewels, like the Roman matron, 
| she will bring forth her intelligent and well educated child- 
| ren, and exclaim, * These are my jewels.” 
| The kind and gentle admonitions of a loved sister will 
| often bring back the wandering brother to the path of virtue. 
Or ifhe is treading the walks of literature, she will animate 
him to contend powerfully for the green wreath of the scho- 
| lastic victor,—or if he has entered the political arena, will 
| stimulate him to reach a lofty rank, by commanding the re- 
| spect and gaining the confidence of his fellow men. 
i) The wile— Heaven's last, best gift to man'—the bright- 
| est flower in his path of life—the wife is the grand moral re- 
|| gulator of society. Destroy the infiuence of Woman, by 
|| making her the slave instead of the companion of man, and 
‘you disselve the bonds that hold society together; you 
_ break the chain that binds man to all law, municipal and mo- 
| ral, to his government and to God. When the mind of the 
| wife is richly cultivated and the husband is possessed of tal- 
| ent and education, the marriage relation becomes a source of 
| the most refined pleasure. The biography of almost every 


> 









distinguished woman confirms this. 
{ In mingling with the family cirgle around the domestic 
| fire-side, 1 am often pained by hearing the mother say, ** My 
| daughter has finished her education.” Done bestowing any 
| culture upon her mind! as if a rational being could be taught 
| su much, and no more, ‘ ike the brutes that perish.’ 

| A young lady at sixteen, in the fashionable phrase, hes 
| * finished ber education,” and is * brought out’ into the world, 
i to dress, dance, play upon some instrument, flirt, rattle off in 
|| company the requisite modicum of small talk, and to try to 
| catch a rich husband—riches being viewed by prudent mam- 
|| mas as a much more impor'ant consideration thag biains in 





| 





| gular plodding scholars, whose sole business is to work out | this business of match-making. 
mathematical problems and dig out Greek, and whe have no 


} And is such a woman qualified to assume the, important 
} responsibilities of a wife and of a mother? Every individual 
ip i of « sense must answer, No. Thea reform 
| your presont system of educating females. Consider them 
| as rational and immortal bemgs, capable of receiving and of 
appreciating the advantages of education, possessed of a most 
| powerful infloence in society—an influence which, if properly 
| directed by cultivated mind, will be prodactive of the high - 
| est happiness to man,—but if otherwise, will be to him a 
| source of misery, and wretchedness, and wo. 


MATEIMONIAL DEFINING. 
“My dear,” said Mrs. Somebody to her spouse,. (Mr. 
| Sumebody, of course,) a» they eat in theic parlour, fete-a-tele, 
a few nights after the termination of the honey-moon, * what 
is the difference of meaning between the two words exported 
and transported?” 

“I can easily explain it, my love,” replied Mr. Somebody 
—his thin lips wearing at the moment a gall-and-» ormwood 
smile. ; 

“ Do, then, my darling,” said the lady, looking as amiable 











jas possible, 
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“ Well, then,” began Mr. S. “ if you were put on board 
of « ship and carried over the ocean to the coast of Africa, 
you, my love, would be exported, while J should be ¢trans- 


—_——— ns — ar 


ported.” ~ 

N. B.— Rumor, with her hundred tongues, had reported, 
but the day before the above conversation took place, that 
Mr. S. had talked very closely and feelingiy with Mrs. 8. up- 
on the interesting subject of domestic economy ; and that 
Mis. S. had hinted very plainly to Mr. S. that married men 
had much better spend their evenings at home, reading the 
papers or retailing the town news to their wives, than to jase 
them at the tavern, betting on elections and sipping slings. 

CONNUMIAL BLISS. 

A certain old lady, who was possessed of « large estate, 
left her by. a former husband, unfortunately becaine the vic- 
tim of @ fostune-hunter. Like many others of the fair sex, 
both young and old, she found out the * take-in' a few weeks 
after the matrimonial knot had been tied. Shortly after ma- 
king this pleasing discovery, she received a verbal invitation 
to the wedding of a friend. 

“ Thank you,” she replied to the bearer of the message— | 
“ | believe I must decline—I have been already to one wed- | 
ding too many.” a= 


MAPPY INDIFFERENCE, 
A * lewd fellow’ in a certain town in the Land of Steady 
Habits, whose moral character was not altogether hke that 
of Caesar's wife, ‘above suspicion,” took it into his head (as 
Yankees generally express it) 10 apply for admission into the 
chareb. ‘That body, when they came to have a hearing upon | 
his application, and made themselves acquainted with his 
fly-biown reputation, determined, very wisely, to decline the 
honor of the connection. The individual who was appoiut- 
ed their organ to communicate to the applicant their decis- 
ion, wishing to smooth the matter to him, told him that the 
church was full, and that they could not receive him. The 
fellow, after cogitating a few moments, replied — 

* Well, | s—r I kaow what I can do, if I can't get into 

the church—I can list into the troop.” G. K. 

Norwich, Coun. Dec. 1436. >. 

———__— 
For the New-Yorker. 
PHRENOLOGY. 

Mr. Editor—It was not till yesterday that your paper of 


i 


| 


‘ 
| 


—— 


————— 


more stable than they ; aid the-Acédemy of Sciénce! may as 
well nndertake to overturn the ove as the other. 
And that the science ‘has been frequentiy disproved,’ or 


boldness most pusitively to deny ; and I appeal to the whole 
history of its discovery and progress to sustaiu me in this 
position. | know, indeed, that many statements have gone 
forth to the public, which, if correct, would disprove the 
principles of Phrenology ; but none of them that have eome 
to my knowledge will bear close scanning. J have found 
them all to be mistakes or misstatements. Other anti-phre- 
nological facts there are, to be sure, which are true enough ; 
bat then their misfortune happens to be, that none of them 
bear upon either the truth or the falsity of the scionce. 

But, on the other hand, not a day has passed cince | be- 
gan to search for proofs both for and against the science, in 
which I have not witnessed, either in the examinations of 
the Messrs. Fowlers in this city, or elsewhere, scores, nay, 
frequently, hundreds of -facts—yea, stubborn, undeniable 
facts—-that go directly to prove the truth of the science—and 
facts that are utterly inexplicable on any other principles 


—what is nof singular, though some may deem it so—n all 
these researches, | have not become acquainted with one sol- 


mught expeet on the ground that Phrenology is ® true sci- 
ence ; for if it is true, it must be so, not in part, but wholly 


tion of man, and with the whole universe or system of things 
in the midst of which we find him placed. 

Tp opposition to this statement, I am aware that they who 
array the mistakes of those who are unskilled and inaccurate 
in applying the principles of Phrenology, as argumeuis 
against it, have some reason to suppose that it has often been 
‘ disproved ;’ but Phrenology is no more accountable for the 
blunders of empirical manipulators in the science than is the 
science of Medicine for the malpractices and unpostures of 


ever disproved, or essentially ’ modified,‘ I must have the | oP 
| 


than those which admit the correctness of the science ; and 


itary fact or proof against it. This, I repeat, is not at all sin- | 
gular or extraordinary, but in strict accordance with what we |, 


true, and in perfect harmony with the nature and constita- |) 


2 

ment of the individual, than upon the size and combination 
of bis organs.” —(P. 38.) 

Now what must we think of the arguments of those who 
pose Phrenology, when we see them driven to such mise- 
rable subterfuges as these to sustain themselves! It is no 
apolegy for the learned M. Mussy to say that he had been 
misinformed upon this sabject. It was his duty to look into 
the works of phrenologists, and inform himself of their doc- 
trines, before he had the ion to state what they 
were, and misrepresent them.‘ The fact is, I have not yet 
| seen ove argument against Phrenology fairly aud honestly 
| conducted, unless, like the present, it was an argument 
| founded upon false premises. 


__ Bot, after all, even ift the premises of this argument had 
_ happened to be true, and consequently the conelusion drawn 
| from them a just one, it would by no means destroy Phrenol- 
| Ogy, Or ‘ sap its foundation,’ or materially léssen its utility ; 
| for it would no: at all militate against deciding upon the cha- 
racter and kind of talents posseesed by an individual ; or, in 
| other words, though it might prevent correct decisions upen 
the positive intellectual power of an individual, it could not 
interfere with decisious upon the relative power of his vari- 
ous faculties, which alone furnish the data by which to de- 
|cide upon the character and kind of talents possessed by 
him ; for, whether a brain is active or sluggish—whether an 
individual possesses a nervous or a lymphatic, a sanguine or 
a biliows temperament, it is obvious that whatever quality 
| belongs to one portion of a given brain, must necessarily be 
the quality of another portion, and of the whole brain ; hei.ce, 
all parts of the same brain being equally active, it follows 
that the character and kind of talents possessed by the indi- 
vidual would depend (admitting Phrenology to be true) upou 
the relative size of the different parts of the brain, or upon 
the organs. 

| But Phrenology is not lame in regard to its decisions upon 
| the absolute or positive power of the mental manifestations ; 
|for it can determine, and that with a high degree of accuracy 
| and certainty, the quality and activity of any given brain— 
| with as much accuracy and certainty, indeed, as the other 


— SS 





ber quack-doctors. 


But the following argument seems to be the grand batile- 
axe with which Monsseur Mussy hews down Phrenology : He 





the 5th November, containing an article upon Phrenology, 
fell into my hands. The article alludes to a recent discus- 
sion on the subject of Phrenology in the Academie des Sci- 
ences in Paris, and announces that at the close of the discus- 
sian M. Gueweau de Mussy came out against the science 
“in a manner so lucid and convincing (!) as to obtain the 
universal assent of the Academie.” 

If this were really so, (to believe which, I must confess, 
requires a stronger developement of the organ of Marvel- 
lousness than | find myself possessed of,) it must have atford- 
ed no little cause of exultation to all the calomniastors of 
Phrenology, the manufacturers of anti-phrenological facts, 
aad the whole host of opposers to the science, dwelling im 
and about the French metropolis ; for they must have con- 
sidered the science as now writhing under its death-wound, 
if not already defunct and buried. 

Bat let us look at the arguments employed by the learned 
Mr. G. Musey, with which, like another Hercules, he bes 
had the dexterity to dash to the earth this mighty monster. 
In the first place, he comes forward with the bold assertion, 
(whieh, to be sure, he says has beeu demonstrated to bum ') 
that “ the principles which it (Phrenology) has hitherto laid 
down, offer only uncertainty and instability, and that the re- 
sults which are given as flowing from it, have been frequent- 
ly disproved and often modified.” 

Now if these assertions had a particle of truth in them, 
they would be serious charges against Phrenology ; but that 

they have, [ utterly deny, though 1 do not doubt the sincer- 
ity of M. Mussy in making them. ‘the principles laid dewn 
and believed in by phrenologists, so far from being * uncer- 
tain,’ rest upon the certainty of physical and mental demon- 
stratione—the demonsirations of inoumereble facts, which 
never have been and never can be denied or disproved, and 
which are daily accumulating in a ratio corresponding with 
the increasing interest which this immensely curious and in- 
teresting subject is every where awakening ; and as to the 


says that phrenologists have laid down a principle in relation 
to the correlative size of the brain and strength of the mental 
faculties, “‘which at ene blow saps the foundations of the 
science. Phrenology conswers only the material develope- 
ment of what it calls organs,—and yet in that is only one of 
the elements of their power, which alone signifies nothing ; 
it is necessary, in order to appreciate that power, to be able 
also to measure the activity which anunates them ;"—just 
as if phrenologists paid no attention .o the activity of the 
organs ! 

Here M. Mussey is entirely at fault again, by drawing cor. 
rect conclusions from false premises. 
veg leave respectfully to ask, does the learned gentleman 
presume to assert that Phrenology considers ‘ ouly the mate- 
rial developement’ of the respective organs, and that, in or- 
der to appreciate their power, it ts not necessary to * measure 
the activity which anfmates them!’ On what authority, | 
repeat, does he make this bold—I had almost said impudent 
—assertion ! for I positively know that no such doctrine is 
either taught or admittted by the phrenologieal writers o1 
lecturers of this country, or by Drs. Gall, Spurzheim, or 
Combe ; but, on the contrary, they all maintain directly the 
reverse. Were I not ashamed,to stoup so low as to answer 


from these writers, and tLus present incontestihle proof tha 


activity, or—what is the same thing—in connexion with the 


of the temperaments. 

I shail trouble your readers with only one quotation in 
confirmation of the statement | here make,—and that is ta- 
ken from Mr. Fowler's new work upon the sabject. In 
speaking of the mental manifestations, he says, “ Much more 
depends upou the physiology of the body and the qualities 








* instability’ of these principles, the everlasting hills are not 


” : 


Un what authority, | |) 


such bare-faced misstatements, | would quote extensively || 
they hold, one and all of them, that we are to judge of the 
positive inental power and efficiency of an individual only by }, 


the size of the brain or orgaus taken in Connexion with their 


temperament ; and they all lay down rules by which to judge 


natural sciences can determine the qualities and positive 
powers of the respective substances of which they treat ; 
and therefore, before we are obliged to abandon Phrenology 
jon this ground, we must, on the same ground, give up Bota- 
| ny, Chymistry, Mineralogy, Electricity, and so forth. 
New-York, Dee. #, 1836, Veritas. 


4 Word from the Editer —Our correspondent has fallen into the 
error which he condemos in his antagonist: he gives us too much 
assertion, too little demonstration. We publish his article notwith- 
standing, but deprecate any controversy with respect to the truth 
| of Phrenology ia our columns. Wego not care enough about it to 
| be yanked as an opponent ; and, in fact, we mean to make one huge 
| swallow of Phrenology, Homeopathy, Animal Magnetism, and sun- 
| dry other marvels, in due season. The preparation must be a work 
| of Lime, however. 


{} 











_ Anecvots or Matirpaay.—Dauring Madame Malibran's 
last visit to Italy, she had occasion to stop at a small vil- 
lage to procure a change of horses. The inhabitantseven 
lof this secladed spot had heard of Malibran, and, discov - 
ering that she was among them, they entreated her to fa- 
vor them with a few of those notes which had been turned 
into so much gold—those notes which bad delighted che 
whole civilized world. Madame, vexed at the importu- 
nity of the villagers,which at last amounted to a command, 
some wbatangrily denied their request. ‘The people were, 
however, determined not to be disappointéd, und declared 
that she should have no horses to continue her journey 
| uotil she had obliged them. De Beriot, who, at dus time, 
| in cousequeneg of her desire to keep the marriage secret, 
/was travelling with her incognito, as her page, stepped 
ito the balcony of the inn where they were stopping, 
and commenced playing an extemporancous faxtasia ex- 
pressive of Malibran’s sorrow, aud of the rage of the 
assembled throng of people round the window. The ex- 
ecution of the piece was so brilliant and descriptive that 
Malibran, carried away by her feelings of admiration, 
could not help exclaiming “ Bravo, Beriot!"’ The 
multitade caught up the word, and echoed iu lung-con- 
tinued shouts, * Bravo, De Beriot!"’ Malibran, moved 
| at the applause bestowed on her gifted companion, san, 
| two or three pieces in her best style, and so ensapture 
were the vi re with the charms of De Beriot's playing 
and Malibran’s singing, that instead of permitting the 
horses to be put to their carriage, they insisted om yoking 
themselves, and dragging the delight-imparting travellers 
| through their village, and for two or three miles on their 








of the brain, or, what is the same thing, upon the tempera- 





| journey Nathan's Memoirs of Malibren, 
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From the Ontario Repository. 
SODUS BAY. 

Siow fades the sun on Arran’s wooded isle,” 
And shadows fall on islay’s steep the while; 
The last faint glimmer of deparung day 
Beams softly down the forest-skirted bay, 
‘Tinging with gold the dark tall trees that wave, 
Io g stillness, o’er the hunter’s grave ;— 
The night-breeze faintly whispers, and the trog 
Sends up his far-off music from tie bog ; 
The fisherman, with homeward plying var, 
Rows his light skiff along the darkling shore, 
And ever, as his dipping paddles plash, 
The stilly beech returns the echoed dash; 
Sound after sound, that spoke of day’s dominion, 
{s slowly hushed—Night spreads her sable pinion. 
The moon is up, with all her starry daughters !— 
A aummer moonlight evening on the waters ! 
It is a night when all we used to dream, 
In by- days, of loveliuess, doth seem 
Spread out before us, like the very stars 

glitter yonder vn their radiant cars. 
It is a night when holy feelings start 
And unbidden from the swelling heart ; 
When all the joys and woes of v.nished years 
Come sweetly up, and ‘ blind thee een wi’ tears.’ 
Such moments ope the coffers cf our love 
Aad show us treasures that we knew not of; 
They teach us what a light upon the breast 
Is one sweet hour of care-forgotien rest. 
Methinks the night-breeze in its wanderings 
Bears blessed thoughts upon its viewless wings; 
For as its fingers gently part my hair, 
I feel as if th’ Almighty’s hand was there, 
Bidding the passions of the heart be still, 
Nor lift their voices, save to do His will. 
Oh, if the worldling, when he felt the blight 
Of wo, would seek such seasons as to-night— 
If, when the cup of Pleasure, ever full, 
Palled on his senses, and his pulxe grew dull— 
And Youth's gay visions proved, at nearer sight, 
Like the child’s diamond, but a dew-drop’s light— 
If, when his heart had wasted all its fire 
In fruitless yearnings after something higher, 
He would but steal from sordid thoughts away 
To some sweet vision, like this moonlit bay, 
And like a child, for one such quie* hour, 
Yielding his spirit to its chaste ning power, 
Forget awhile his follies—what a host 
Of noble hearts were saved, that now are lost! 


* Arraa, Isley, and Bute, islands in the bay. 


E. 


From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 
SUPERSTITIONS OF THE DARKER AGES. 
FRIAR RUSH AND THE FROLICKSOME ELVES. 
The literature which the darker ages have left us is not 


of that kind which would indicate to us the lighter super- | 


stitions ef our forefathers. The impressions of fear are 
deeper and more permanent than those of mirth, and are 
more speedily communicated. ‘The monks, whose great- 
est error was not that of scepticism, partook in ali the su- 


perstitions of the vulgar—they dixbelieved none of the | auce were sufficient to create suspicion—he reproached | 


tables of paganism, but they luoked upon them in a new 
light. To them afl spirits were either angels or devils, 
and as their canons assured them that the beings of the 
vulgar creed, which were in fact the remains of paganism, 
were not to be admitted inio the former class, they threw 
them ali indiscriminately mto the latter. The creed of 
the menks could naturally admit of no harmless devils, of 
aoe who played for the sake of play alone, and the pranks 


gambols and mischievour tricks of a puck or a hob- | 


and when the stories of their popular belief which had 
hitherto been preserved orally, were collected for their di- 
version. Then we find that, as in earlier ages separate 
had been woven together into epic cycles, so these 
popular stories were strang together, and a certain char- 
acter of reality given to them in the person of a single 
hero, a Robin Goodfellow, a Hudekin, or, as in the curi- 
ous tract wypose title heads our paper, a Friar Rush. The 
sudden appearance of these stories and collections of sto- 
ries gives rise to problems relaung to their formation, 
which the want of a sufficient acquaintanco with the stories 
in their earlier form renders it sometimes difficult to re- 
solve; and it is only by an historical comparison of our 
scanty data that we can arrive at any satisfactory know- 
ledge of the nature and sources of the materials oi which 
they are com ' P 
In this research, we must not reject even the legends of 
the monks, for they sometimes illustrate the lighter super- 
stitions of our peasantry, as we may easily enough sup- 
pose, because, so long as the monks believed the imagin- 
ary pranks of the hobgoblins to beso many temptations of 
the evil one, there was no reason why, thongh they were 
|| generally subject to severer trials, he should not at times 
'| practise upon them the same jokes, by way of cnine 
| his attacks. When the great Luther could believe a gi 
|| to be possessed by “a jovial spirit,” we may easily pardon 
the monks if we sometimes find them in their legends sub- 
| jected to temptations of the evil one which are ve 
equivocal in their nature, and in which he shows himself 
}im a no less equivocal form. Indeed in some of these 
temptations it is difficult to say what was the harm in- 
tended, and we can only explain the monkish story by 
translating it into the language and creed of the momagy + 
and by introducing Robin Goodfellow upon the stage. As 
an example we will take a saint of a somewhat later pe- 
riod, of the twelfth century, because we have abundant 
authorities to prove that the frolicsome elves then held 
their place in the popular mythology. Every one must 
have heard of St. Godric and his solitary hermitage at 
Finchale, near Durham, on the banks of the Wear, a spot 
tov wild not to be haunted by hosts of hobgeblins. Gen- 
erally speaking, though it is certain that they led him a 
very uneasy life, Godric seems to have been too strong or 
too cunning for his spiritual tormentors. Once, however, 
he was deceived. A goblin appeared to him in the night, 
and told him that by digging in a certain place he would 
finda treasure. Godric was not covetous, bat he thought 
that it would be a more Christianlike act to take the money 
| and distribute it among the poor, than to Iet it lie buried 
| im the earth—he believed the evil one, in spite of the ad- 
monitions of his faith which characterised him as a liar 
from the beginning,—but out of the hole which he dug, 
| instead of treasure, there came a troop of elves, who 
| laughed at the hermit and fled away. Godric’s chief 
| employment was digging in his garden One day, while 
| he was at work, came a man whose stature aud appear. 








| 





| Godrie with idleness, and the saint, who was again de- 


ceived, ave him his spade, and allowed inm to proceed | 
On | 


in his work whilst he himself went to his devotions. 
| us reiusn, he found to his astonimhmeut that the stranger 


in the course of an hour had done the work of eight days. | 


With the sacred images which were in his book he put to 
flight the evil one, and he made the earth which had been 
| dug do penance by lying fallow for seven years. 
If we look upon the twoforegoing stories as mere saints 


me 


ov 


God thanks.” But the, threw them down, and, 
turning about, after saluting Godric by certain tures 
way. Toavhag MOWONOr® taneeny Coe: 
away, leaving ver a is 
in he odor which followed him, at whi 
was so horrified that “every hair of } 
like the bristles of a boar,” ft may, we think 
it is told by one who conversed wi 
must be true just as long alterwards 
took the keeper of a forest for Robin Goodfellow : such 
boors as Goodrie’s devil were not confined to the twelfth 
‘century. Godric judged of the natare of his visiter by the 
|| smell which he left behind him, but to us the color 
| coat tells what class of beings the saint was thinking of. 
| Contemporary with Godrie there lived at Farnbam in 
| Yorkshire, another pious rustic, whose name was Ketel, 
| and whom we may term the elt-seer. ‘The historian Wil- 
liam of Newbury, relates mary wonderful anecdotes of 
him. While but a lad, Ketel was one day returning from 








rg 
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|| the field, riding on the wagon-horse, when suddenly, ina 
place perfectly level and smooth, the horse as 

|| though he met with an obstacle, and his rider was 

|| thrown to the ground. As he raised himself up,. Ketel 

|| beheld two v small black elves, who were i 
most lustily at the trick they had played upou bim. From 

|| that hour was given to him the — of seeing the elves, 

' 





| wherever they might be, and whatever they might be do- 
ing, and he often saved people from their malice. He as- 
| sured those who were fortunate enough to gain his confi- 
|| dence—for he did not tell these things to everybody—that 
|| there were some hobgoblins (demons) who were large and 
| strong, and who were capable of doing much hurt to those 
|, who — fall into their power; but that others were 
| small contemptible, incapable of doing much harm, 
and very stupid and foolish, but which deli in tor- 
menting and teasing mankind, He said that he often saw 
| them sitting by the road-side on the look-out for travellers 
| upon whom to play their tricks, and laughing in high glee 
| when they could cause either them or their horses to stam- 
| ble, particularly when the rider, irritated againat his steed, 
| spurred and beat him well after the accident. Ketel, as 
might be supposed, drew upon himself by his officious- 
| ness, and by his power of seeing them, the hatred of the 
| whole fraternity. A story equally curious, as showing 
| how the popular legends were adopted by the monks of 
other countries as well as of our own, is that of the elf 
| wifo in the earlier half of the twelfth century haunted the 
| cellar of « monastery in the bishopric of Treves, told by 
our English chronicler John of Brompton, One morning, 
| when the butler entered the cellar, be was not a liule mor- 
| tified at finding that during the night a whole cask of 
| wine had been emptied, and that at least the greater part 
| of its contents had been spilt on the floor. Supposing 
this aceident to have arisen out of the carelessness of his 
man, the butler was angry, chid him severely, and, lock- 
ing the door of the cellar, took the key into his own charge. 
But all his precautions were vain, for the next morning 
another cask of wine was in the same condition. 
| butler, now utterly astonished, repaired in all speed to the 
father abbot, and after due consultation, they went toge- 
ther to the cellar, where, having «prinkled all the barrels 
with holy water, the later closed firmly the door, sealed it 
with the seal of the abbey, and took the key into bis owa 
| keeping. Nex! morning he repaired again to the cellar, 
and found the door exactly as he had left it. The door 
| was speedily opened, and the first object which met his 


| 





goblin were only so many modes by which the evil one | legends, they are out of their place, and appear to us to || view, was a small bleck elf (puernium nigram miranda 


sought to allare any simple countryman into his power, to 
lead him to temptation and sin. 


themselves, and therefore seldom found a place in their 
legends. The fears of the peasantry, on the other hand, 
were soon imparted to their spiritual teachers, and the lat- 
ter were, or believed themselves to be, constantly perse- 
euted by the malignity of the demons. It is our impres- 
sion, i , that the monkish superstitions were entirely 
founded upon the older popular superstitions: instead of 
Sighting against the errors of paganism, they soun fell them- 

es into that of supposing that they were engaged in a 


more substantial war against the spirits who belonzed to. 


the older creed, and whose interest it wou 
it. Thus, in their eagerness for the battle, they created 
their opponents) As the monks were general saccessful 
in oe peer, = erage and resolved to 
attac enemy in his stro , seeking solitary resi- 
dences among the fons aud wilds. Hence, puchaige’ ahi 
im some degree the passion for becoming hermits. From 
all these circumstances it arises that, in legends of the 


id be to support 


monks, although it is the creed of the peasantry which is | 


presented to us, yet that creed is there so distorted 
represented as to be with difficu . 

; ve thus bat little knowledge of the mirthful be- 
ings, the pucks and robin-good{ellows, of the peasantry, 
during the prs ag of our history. ‘Shat the poplar 
m D such beings we have abundant 
Proofs in the numerous allusions to them at a somewhat 
period, 
traces 
when 


aud 20 


namely, the twelfth century, after which the 
them again nearly Menppenses, antil the period 

vention of prim...g, and the consequent faci- 
books, created a literature for the vulgar, 


have no obj ct—the whole amoant of the evil done or in- 


ut the playful freaks of || tended by the devil was bat a merry frolic; but when we | 
Satan were not so often performed before the monks | look upon them in another light, when we consider that 


Giodne himself was but a peasant, and naturally enough 
he partook in the superstitions of his fellows, we recog- 
uise in the first a treasure legend, one which may be com- 
pared with any of thove im our excellen: friend Crofton 
Croker’s Irish Tales, and in the tall gentleman who dug so 
efficiently there can be no doubt that we have the labori- 
ous elf, the Scottish Brownie, the Portunas of Gervase of 
Tilbury; who, in the same century, tells us that these 
spirits, when they found any thing undone in the house 
entered at night, fell to work and finished it is an 
inconceivable short space of time. Godric was fre- 
quently a witness of the playful rogueries of the demon, 
as well when performed upon others as upon himself, and 
on one occasion the evil one amused himself, and no doubt 
the saint also, by dancing before him most ludicrously in 
the form of a distended sack. 
Another story which is told of Godrie is equally perti- 
nent to our subject. One day ee the saint was 
athering his apples. Suddenly there appeared on the 
cher side of his hedge a great rong inl fellow, 
whose outer garment. open from his neck to his thighs, 
resembled green bark, beneath which he seemed to be 
clad in a tough bullock’s hide. “ Give me some apples, 
hermit!” shouted the stranger, and be shouted more than 
onee, for at first Godric paid little attention to him. At 
last the hermit, turning towards him, said that if he would 
have any he must ask for them in the uame of charity. 
“I ask for them in the name of charity, then,” was 
answer, ina gruff and rather embarrassed tone. “Take 


| 
| 








| parvitatis) sticking fost by his hands to one of the vessels 
on which the holy water had been thrown, The abbot 
took the elf, clothed him in the habit of a monk, and kept 
him long in the school of the monastery, whore be never 
grew axy bigger. But one day aa abbot from a neighbor- 
ing Monastery came to examine the and on hear- 
ing the story, counselled his brother abbot to keep no 
longer the devil in his house. The moment his monkish 
robe waa taken from him, the elf vanished. Similar sto- 
ries run through the mythology of all the western pases 
we will only point out the story of the Haunted Cellar in 
Crofion Croker's Lrish Fairy Legends, with the premisal 


that we consider the greater part of those legends aw be- 
ing of Saxon and not of Irish origin. 
We could easily multiply our ex of fairy stories 


| inserted among the monkush legends, particularly those of 
a less ludicrous nature. Godric and Ketel having been 
both rusties, their lives abound more with legends founded 
apon those of the peasintry than the life of any other 
| saint, and they thas show us more distinetly the copnexion 
_ between the superstitions of the two classes. We have 
at the same time afew independent allusions (or 
independent, inasmuch as though related by monks 
are given as lar be genda) to thede stories in their ort- 
ginal form. We will give iwoexamples of 
which are by the Grimms im 
the Irieche Lifenmarchen. The first is 


ith the 








them,” said Godric, “in the name of charity, and give 





fore- 
abbot’s cellar. 
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Our in frequented the forge of a smith, where he 


made his appearance, talked perfect ease, 
small of their proprietor, who resolved to drive || and discoursed with him upon the Scriptures. He made 
him away by himself heard i 


the cross. But the elf had 
formed an atts n Place, and was net willing to 
fg, and said he to the smith, 

find i 


the siguing 0 


, and f thou wilt vote here thy plished Gina shake 


accepted, and night the elf repaired to the cellar of 
the Cichop filled pitcher with wine, and clumsily 
enough, left the cask open so that all the rest of the wine 


ran out mpon the floor. The bisho 


the fi p soon perceived what 
was going on in bis cellar, and supposivg that the mis- 
chief must be the work of some spiritual adversary, he 
sprinkled the cellar with holy water, and fortified it by the 
sign of the cross. ‘Phe night following the elf entered as 
usual with hia pitcher, but he could neither touch the wine 
nor ere the place, and in the morning they took 
him and bound bim to a stake, where he was coudemned 
to undergo the puuvishment due to a thief. Amidst his 
stripes he never ceased to cry, ‘Alas! alis! I have lost 
my p's pitcher!’ Our other extract is from a very 
old oniientiale which is preserved in a manuscript at 
Vienna ; it alludes evident to the same class of stories, 
and to a practice which had arisen out of them, and points 
out the necessary penitence of those who ‘had thrown | 
little bows and smo!! shoes into their cellars and barns, in 
order that the hobgoblins might come thither to play with 
por and unght iv return bring them other people's 
& ° 

From some cause or other with which we are not well 
Py me or our chronicles of the twelfth century are full 
of fairy pease. The Cambrian Giraldus, Gervase of 
Tilbury, William of Newbury, and a host of others, give 
us so much curious information on the popular mytho 
of their time that we can, without mach difficulty, skete 
the outlines of the vulgar creed. We are there made ac- 
quainted with the mischievous elf in all his different 
oy and Gervase even is doubtful whether, on account 
of the harmlessness of his jokes, be ought to call him a 


} 


demon or not. 
The familiar goblin of Gervase of Tilbury, like the fir- | 
daring of the Irish, and Milton's ‘lubber fiend, loved to | 


seat himself before the remains of the fire after the family 
had retired to their slumbers; he then appeared as a very 
little man, with an aged countenance, kis face all covered 
with wrinkles. He was very harmless, and his great 
characteristic was simplicity, in which he resem! the 
rustics, whose houses he commonly frequented. One of 
his names, indeed, (folletus, Gerv. T., the modern French 
follet, which is a diminutive of the old French fis, fou,) 

ignifies the little madcap, and may refer both to his sim- 
rity and to his pranks. The follets of Gervase haunted 


no means deficiént in learning; for, when the cha 
' he Latin with 


every day full of wine.’ The terms were readily || she 


plain 


and felt too, readily enough, but he was 
never seen bat once. It seems that he was most attached 
to one of the female part of the family, a fair maiden, who 
had long prayed him to show himself to her; at last, after 

had ised faithfully not to touch him, he granted 
her request, and there appeared to hera etal! infant, clad 
in a white frock. He also said that he was born at Laven- 
nam; that his mother left him fur a short time in a field 
where she was gleaning; that he had been thence sud- 
denly carried away, had been ia his present condition 
seven years; and that after another sevea years he should 
be restored to his former state. He said that be and his 
companions had each a cap, by means of which they were 
rendered invisible. This was the German tarn-kappe. 
He often asked for food and drink, which, when placed 
on a certain chest, immediately disappeared. ‘The writer 
from whom this story is quoted, asserts that be had it from 
the chaplain who figures in it. 

Another story has been pointed out to us in a manu- 
script of the thirteenth century, preserved in the Bodleian 
library at Oxford, which in aces Robin Goodfellow | 
both in name and action. It occurs amongst a collection | 
of short stories, moralized after the manner of the time, 
and as a specimen of the whole, we give both the tale 
and its moral. ‘“ Once Robinet was in a certain house in || 
which certain soldiers resting for the night, and, after hav- | 


the company of the dame whom he had 
The fame of Rush was soon meng the 

nity, and every brother of the abbey was fitted with 
fellow after his liking. Time 
continual advances in favor, when a suddew quarrel arose 


between bim and the “‘ Master Cook,” who. his 
orders by rude strokes of which lay ready at hand. 
Rash was enraged, seized U cook, and into a 


pot which was boiling on the fire, where.he was seaided 
to death. The abbot and the friars, hearing that an ac- 
cident had happened to their cook, i 
Rush into his place, who in his new office gained 
increase of their good graces by the excellent dishes whi 
he prepared for them, particularly on fi For seven 
years did Rush serve in the abbey kitchen, and im the 
eighth, he was called before the abbot, and was made a 
friar in reward for his services. 


$f 


GLEN VICLET. 
Txov art beautiful! oh thou sunny spot, 
And | love thee passing well ! 
For thy flowers are fair, and thy rocky haunts 
Have many a tale to tell ; 
And thy summer winds go laden by 
With the breath of the rose and vine, 
Full many a« sweetly scented flower 
Of the wild-w hue is thine 
1 love at the twilight’s witching hour 
To sail o'er thy waters blue, 
When the silvery rays of the silent moon 








ing made a great clamor during the better part of the | 
night, to their no small annoyance, he was 6 nly quiet. 
Then said the soldiers to each other, “ Let us now sleep, 
for Robinet himself is asleep.” ‘To which Robinet made || 
reply, “Lam not asleep, but am resting me, in order to |! 
shout the londer after,” ~ And the soldiers said, “ It seems, |) 
then, that we shall have no sleep to-night.” So sinners || 
sometimes abstain for a while from their wicked ways, in |) 
order that they may sin the more vigoronsly aflerwards. | 
* * The sinners are the angels about Christ's body, | 
Robin is the devil or the sinner,” &c. i 
This last story, if it be of the thirteenth century, ia an | 
almost solitary allusion to the pranks of thejfamiliar elf in | 
England for a long period after the century preceding. || 
Daring the latter part of the twelfth century, and the || 
whole of the thirteenth, a vust struggle and a vast evolu 
tion of feelings and noti 
island. Withj the change came in gradully a new and 

more refined lnerature ; the saints’ legends were thrown 

aside to make way for the romances; and the gross and 
mischievous elves lost their reputation before that of the 

more airy and genteel race who were denominated by the 
newly introduced name of fairies. It is worthy indeed of 
remark, that the manuscripts of the lives and miracles of 


| 
| 
| 

















Water nor exorcism could expel them. They were 
invisible, and made known their arrival by throwing about | 
stones, and wood, and even the pots and kettles, They | 
also talked with great freedom. Giraldus tells us many } 
stories of the domestic and playful elves of his native | 
county of Pembroke, where they were very common, and |) 
a ow Fese by throwing dirt at them, and by cutting | 
and tearing their garments. They took great delight also 
in telling people's secrets, and they paid no 

riesta or their conjarations. Sometimes they entered | 





ponerally the houses of country-people, whence neither 
y 


the English saints are by far the best andthe most numer- 


centuries. We must therefore pass over the centuries 
which follow, and come immediately to the period of the 
formation of those histories, of which we shall at present 
consider the adventures of Friar ‘Rush as the represent- 
ative, the more so as his was a story popular throughout 
the whole of Teutonic Europe. 

It had long been supposed that the ori 





| 
ginal of the history | 
our excellent friend, Mr. Thoms, (who had 


reviously re- 


P 


| 


were going forward in our || 


Have lit on the sombre yew ; 
And I love to watch for the speckled tribe, 
Whea the night-bird is on the bow; 
And to think there is not in the w beside 
So fairy a spot as thou. , 


Thou art beautifal ! when the star beams sleep 
On thy high hill’s crested brow, 

And the song of the night bird is stealing forth 
From the fern-trec’s scented bough ; 

And I love to list to the gentle wi 
As mournfully low it grieves, 

When the primrose is out with its golden cup 
And the star-flower shuts its leaves. 


Thou art beautiful! sleeping so tly now 
With thy clear blue pam od ca 
And thy music of winds and of gentle wood, 
Blended deep with the tones of love ; 
When the breezes are out with-their tones of mirth 
And the nig ht-bird is on the bough, 
There is not in the sorrowing world beside 
So fairy a spot as thou. 
Lycoming Gazette. 


| 


Mary Emity Jackson. 

| ——— a 

| Frevcn Costom House Orricers at Fautt.—The Ga- 

| zette des Tribuneaux gives an account of a ludicrous mis- 
take which was lately made by the custom house officers at 


| ous durmg the twelfth and the earlier half of the thirteenth || Boulogne. An English gentleman had been travelling 


in France for the recovery of his health, but finding him- 
self getting worse, he sent for a skilful English doctor in 
spite of whose efforts, however, the patient died. 

| parents of the deceased wishing to have the remains sent 
| to England, wrote to Dr. H. to take the necessary ste 


iT 


| The doctor accordingly had the body put into a leaden 
| coffin, filled with the spirits of wine, and undertook to go 


to the || of Friar Rush must have existed in Germany ; and at last || ‘» the packet to see_it safe himself. He went to the cus- 


tom house, declared the contents of the packet, and re- 


into people, who thus became possessed, and they there | printed in his Early Prose Romances the English «tory ) |) turned home, intending to accompany the body next day. 
continued their tricks and their conversation. An elf oi || accidentally discovered an early poem on the same hero The custom house officers, while carrying the coffin to 


this kind, in haman form, entered the house of one Eli- | 
dore Stakepole, in that county, where he hired himeelf as | 
& servant, and proved htmeelf extremely faithfal and dili- | 
gent. Aw imevery instance where an elf, whether puck, | 
or brownie, or troll, has formed un attachment to a place, 


he has br good luck along with him, so the ae of | 
Flidore Stake ospered excredingly—every thing | 
went well aro v ily Hat Elidore, like many another in| 


hie situation, rained himself by his curiosity. The elf) 
was aceustomed during the night, to recort to the river, | 
which shows his connexion with the whole family of the | 
Teutonic alfen. One wight he was watched, and the next 
i house of Elidore Stakepole, 
who he was. 
ving the familiar elf of the twelfth century, | 
to our readers an inedited legend from a | 
icle of Ralf of | 





we will 
work of that century, 
Coggeshale, whieh 
ular resemblance to the more modern story of the German | 
Sccappeated @oynteny dat tei-w'tome apeac often T 
a , and for a long time, 
honse of Sir Osborn de Bradwell’ at Dagworth in 
“a ——a ne onstain 
of the aforesaid kn always 

He himself Malkin; and he 
and ‘brother dwelt in a prey erte | 
that they often chided hiin becaase he had le 
to hold converse with mankind. 
and said were both ul 
often told people's secrets, At 
t were extremely terrified, but, 


the manuscript chron 


a 


of 


7 


partientarly curious, from its sing- | 


im the German tongue. He communicated the discovery | 
to his friend Dr. Wolf, who afterwards“fOund several | 
copes of different editious in the German libraries, all of 


the earlier part of the sixteenth century, and from his re- | 


searches has been produced the curious and elegant vol- | 
ume which we-have now before us. This German poem 
is the earliest version of the story of which we have any 
knowledge; and, as = perhaps be expected, is the | 
simplest in its details. Ite 

bond fide devil; but there are too many traits in 
and character to allow us to be mistaken in 


his actions 
identifying 


| 


There was once, as the legend tells us, a fair abbey— 
“In distant land beside a wood, 
Well knowa to fame an abbey stood ; 
A numerous brotherhood within ; 
Bat ill did abbey discipline 
Sort with the joyous warmth of youth, 
And oftener dwelt their thoughts in sooth, 
On gentle damsel's charms and beauty, 
Than on their gospels or their duty.” 
The German legend places the abbey in Denmark— 
“In Denmarck bey Helsinhore gerant, 
Do ym das kloster was wol bekanat.” 

The Danish poem, on the contrary, fixes it in Germany, 
im “ Saxon-land ;" and the English leaving the question 
entirely unresolved, tells us simply that it was * beyond 
the sea.” Bo this as it-may, our worthy friend, Friar 


hero is introdaced to us as a | 


} another room, heard the sound of the liquid, and one of 
| them, who thought himself a cunning old fox, prided him- 
| self upon the idea of having discovered an extensive 
fraud upon the revenue, Lemmed several times, and then, 
with a knowing look. in good English, ejaculated “French 
brandy!" This had a magical effect. The chief officer 
| made a hole in the coffin, the liquid ran out, and be filled 
a large glass, which he immediately swallowed, and smack- 
ing his lips, said it was excessively good. The glass — 
for a dead 


| filled again and again, and circulated joyously. 
| cers thought the idea of making brandy pass 


‘him with the elves of whom we have been speaking. || body was a very original and humorous one, laughed, and 


drew up a process verbal of the circumstance. next 
/morning the doctor came to see about his packet. He 
| was told it had been seized, and that they even tasted 


the contents of the coffin, and that the spirit was the very 
best quality. The doctor's hair stood on end—‘ Surely 
you have not drank any of it?” said he. “Yes, but we 
|have though,” resounded on every side. “ and excellent 
stuff it is. You will pay dearly of smuggling at- 
tempt.” “1 assure you,” said the doctor,” that coffin 
only contains the remains of an English gentleman who 
died here.” A laagh succeeded this explanation, but the 
doctor opened the coffin, at sight of the corps swimming 
in the spirits of wine the officers drew back with dismay 
and horror, swearing that they would be more careful in 
their researches in future. 











Rush, saw that there was a noble occasion of ¢oing mis- 
chief, aud he repaired tw the abbey in the garb of a youth 
who songht employment. He was well received by the} 
abbot, and appointed to serve in the kitchen, But he! 
soon made it manifest that he was fited for higher and 
more confidential service. Before night he performed the 





him. 
the 
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part of a ekilifal envoy, and procured for the father abbot 


| 


Ax Equivocan Derexce.—An vulacky bard, whove 
tragedy and comedy had both been rejec by the mana- 
gera, remarked that he was ata loss to account for it— 
“ For no one ean say,” he observed, “ Sea 
a sad performance, or thet my comedy ‘was any to 
laugh at.” 
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THE DUCHESS DE LA VALLIERE. 


We are not sure that Mr. Bulwer has added any thing 
to his towering reputation by this incursion into the terri- 
tory of the Drama. True, the play is a good one, exhib- 
iting strong points, embodying much profound and just 
thought—but it is only a good play; not an extraordinary 
one, nor an invaluable addition to English literature. We | 
cannot even bestow upon it that very equivocal commen- | 
dation that it is better fitted for the closet than the stage, | 
though it is well fitted for either. 
closet, it is marred by the profusion of what may be termed 
stage directions. The Court scenes are graphic and faith- 
fai, but we relish the attempts at humor less decidedly | 
than any thing else in the play. We extract the two first | 
ecenes—the least dramatic of any, but among ths most 


[>= 


As a work for the! 
wt 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


From these dear scenes, it soothes, ‘at least to think 

I shall not linger on the haunted spot, 

And feel, forlorn amidst the gloom of absence, 

How dark is all once lighted by thine eyes. 

Madame de la Vailiere retires tuto the Chateau 

Mie. Can Friendship flatter thus !—or wouldst thou train 
My ear betimes to learn the courtier’s speech ! 

. Louise! Louise! this is our parting bour: 
e war demands—and thee the Court allures. 
Tn such an hour, the old romance allowed 
The maid to soften from her coy reserve, 
And her true knight, from some kind words, to take 
Hope’s talisman to battle !—Dear Louise! 


Say, canst thou love me !— a ake 


Bragelone. Sounds vu +on thy lips 
Like ‘land’ upon the mariner’s, and speaks 
Of bome and rest after a stormy sea. 
Sweet girl, my youth was passed in camps; and war 
Hath somewhat scathed my manhood ere my time. 


it is a word that— 








poetic. They have one recommendation for an extrset: | 
they need no elucidation. | 
ACT L—Scene 1.—Time—sunset. On the foreground anold (hatean: | 
beyond, Vineyards and Weeds, which present, through their openings, || 
teres of a River, reflecting the sunset. At a distance, the tu; rets of | 

tha Convent of the Carmeiiics. | 
MADAME AND MADOMOISE!LE DE LA VALLIERE. 
Mademoiselle. *Tis our last eve, wy uviber! | 
Madame. _ Thou regret’st it, | 
My own Louise! albeit the court invites thee— | 

} 

| 
























A court beside whose glories, dull and dim 
The pomp of Eastern kings, by poets told; 
A court—— 

Mademoiselle. In which T shall not see iny mother! 
Nor these old walls, in which, from every stone, 
Childhood speaks eloquent of happy years; 

Nor vines aud woods, which bade me love the earth, 
Nor yonder spires which raised that love to God!— 
( The vesper bell tolls.) 

The vesper bell!—my mother, when, once more, 
I hear from those grey towers that holy chime, 
May the child’s heart be still as full of Heaven, 
And callous to all thoughts of earth, seve those 
Which mirror Eden in the face ot home! 

Madame. Do | not kttow thy soul !—through every snare 

My centle dove shall ‘scape with spotless pluines. 

p An in courts, | have no fear for thee ;— 

Some natures take from Innocence the lore 
Experieace teaches; and their delicate leaves, 

Like the soft plant, shut out all wrong, and shrink 
From vice by iustinct, as the wise by knowledge : 
And euch is thine! My voice thou wilt avi hear, 

But Thought shall whisper where my voice would warn, | 
Aud Conscience be thy mother and thy guide! 


| 
Hl 
i) 


] 





Mademoisclie. Ob may | merit all thy care, and most i 
Thy present trust!—Thou ‘lt write to me, wy mother, | 
And tell we of thyself: aimidat the court 
My childhood’s images shall rise. De kind i 
To the poor cotters in the wood ;—ala-, { 
They'll miss me in the winter!—and my birds? \ 
Thy haod will feed them ? i} 
Madame And that noble heart = 


That loves thee as my dauchtershould be loved— 
The gallant Bragelone !—should I hear 
Some tidings Fame forgets—if im the din 
Of camps [ learn thy image makes his sulace, 
Shall I not write of him?— 
Mademoiselle. (with indifference ) His vame will breathe 
Of home and friendship ;—yes'!— 
Madame. Of nonght beside? || 
Mlle. Nay, why *o pressing ’—let me chance the theme. 
The Kimg!—you have seen him ;—is he, as they say, 
So fair—so stately 7 
Madame. Ay, in truth, my daughter, 
A king that wine the awe he might command. 
Splendid in peace and terrible in war; 
Wise in the council—gentle in the bower. 
Mule. Strange that so often through wy early dreams 
A royal vision flitted ;—a proud form, 
Upon whose brow nature had written ‘ empire ;’ 
W hile, on the lip, —love, smiling, wrapt in sunshine 


i} 


| Mile. 


Our years are scarce well-mated: the soft spring 

Is thine, and o’er my summer's waning noon 

Grave antamn creeps. ‘Thou say'st* f flatter !’—well 

Love taught me first the golden words in which 

The honest heart sull coins its massive ore. 

But fairer words, from falser lips, will soon 

Make my plain courtship rude.—Louise! thy sire 

Betrothed us in our childhood. 1 have watched thee 

Bud into virgin May, and in thy youth 

Have seemed to hoard my own !—I think of thee 

And f am youthfal still. The eager prayer— 

The wild wolatry—the purple light 

Bathing the cold earth from a Hebe'’s urn ;— 

Yea, all the soul's divine excess which youth 

Claims as its own, came buck when first | loved thee! 

And yet so well I love, that if thy heart 

Recoil from mine,—if but one single wish, 

A shade more timid thaa the fear which ever 

Blends trembling twilight with the starry hope 

Of maiden dreamse—would start thee from our union, 

Speak, and my suit is tongueless!— 

Mile. O, my lord! 
If to believe all France's chivalry 

Boasts not a nobler champion—if to feel 

Proad in your friendship, honored in your trust,— 

If this be love, and I have known no other, 

Why then— 
Bracetone. 
Mlle, (aside.) 

I feel *t were to deceive him! Is it love? 

Love !—uo, it és not love !—/( Aloud.) My noble lord, 

As yet I know not all mine own weak heart; 

I would not pain thee, yet would not betray. 

Leeend and seng have often painted love, 

And my beast whispers not the love which should be 

The answer to thine own:—thou hadst beet forget mc! 
Brageione. Forget! 


Why then, thou lov’st me! 
Shall I say it? 


I am not worthy of thee? 
Bragelone. Hold! 
My soul ix less heroic than | deemed it. 
Percbance my passion asks too much from thine, 
And would forestal the fruit ere yet the blossom 
Blasbes from ont the coy and inaiden Jeaves. 
No! let me love; and say, perchance the time 
May come when thou wilt bid me not forget thee. 
Absence may plead my cause ; it hath some magic ; 
] fear not contrast with the courtier-herd; 
And tou art not Louise if thou art won 
By a smovth eutside and a honeyed tongue. 
No! when thou seest these hunters afier power, 
These shadows, minioned to the royal sun,— 
Proud to the humble, servile to the great,— 
Perchance thou "It learn how much one honest heart, 
That never wronged a friend or shunn'd a for,— 
How much the old hereditary knighthood, 
Faithful to God, to glory, and to love, 
Oatweighs an universe of cringing courtiers! 
Louise, | ask no more!—lI bide my time! 
( Re-enter Madame de la Vailiere from the Chateau.) 
Madame. The twiight darkens. Art thou now, Alp 
Coavinced her heart is such as thou wouldat bave it! 
Bragelone. 1t is a heuvenly tablet—but my name 





















The charmed world that was its worshipper— 
A form like that which clothed the gods of old, 
Lured from Olynspus by some mortal maid,— 
Youthful it seeined—but with sinbrosial youth; 
And beautiful—but half as beauty were ~ 
A garb too earthly for a thing divine:— 
Was it not strange, my mother? 

A child's fancy, 


Breathed into life by thy brave father’s soul. 
He taught thee, in thy cradle yet, to lisp, 
Thy sovereign’s name in prayer—and still together, 
In thy first infant creed, were linked the lessons 
‘To Honor Gob, axv Love THE KIBG;’ it wos 
A Ee of that old knightly faith of France, 
Which made it half religion to be loyal. 
Mile. 1t might be so. 1 have preserved the lesson, 
Ev’n with too weak a reverence —Yet, 'tis strange! 
neat dream so oft renewed !— - 
me. ere comes thy lover! 
Thou wilt not blame him if his lips repeat : ; 
The question mine have asked? Alphonso, welcome ? 
BRAGELORE, MAD ed 
ty MADAME AND MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLIERE. 
Bragelone. My own Louise!—ah! dare I call thee so 1 
Sin, never 80 welcome! since we 
ince the soft sunshine of thy smiles must fade 


* A Piay, i 
“The Last Days ot" wt aa Bulwer, Esq. author of ‘ Rienzi,’ 
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‘j00d angels have not writ there! 
Madame. Nay, an yet, 

Love wears the mask of Friendship: she must love thee. 
Bragelone (half inercdulously.) ‘Thiok'st thou sot 
Madame. Ay, be sure! 

Bragelone. [’ll think se too. 
_ (Turns to Mademoiselle de la Valliere. 

Bright lady of my heart!—( Aside.) By Heaven! 'tis true! 

The rose grows richer on her cheek, like hues 

That, in the silence of the virgin dawn, 

Predict, in blushes, light that glads the earth. 

Her mother spoke aright ;—ah, yea, she loves me! 

Bright lady of my farewell! and yet 

Again farewell! . 

Sekai: Che, nip bgahoyhtomebeat ade hatte, 
. Nay, m aise, W w to 

The maid the: — grows half a warrior too; 

Aud does not blush to bind on mailed bosoms 
The banner of her colors. 
Dare I ask it? 


Mile. A soldier's child could never blush, my lord, 
To belt so brave a breast ;—and yet—well, wear it. 
"s hauberk.) 


ee ay sake. 


Who honors worth, and ne'er 

Have banners flaunted o’er a 

To France and Fame ;— 
Bragclone. 


For the sake of one 
since Bayard fell, 
knight more true 


And Love? 


‘ Nay, hush, my Lord ; 
1 said not that. 
. But France and Fame shal) say it! 
es, if thou hearst men of 
If proudest chiefs confess he bore him x 
Come life, come death, his shall be thine, 
1} And all the light it from thine eyes, 


Shall gild thy name. ! 
* He loved me well! How well!’ God shield and thee! 


Mile. (aside.) mets See ve can I love not? 

Madame. Peace to his gallant heart! when next we meet, 
May I have gained a son—and thou—— 

Mlle. on dl ; My 
This night let every t ht be given to thee! 
Beautiful scene, farewell !—farewell my home ! 
And thou, grey convent, whose inspiring chime 
Measures t urs with prayer, that morn and eve 
Life may ascend the ladder of the angels, 
And climb to Heaven! serene retreats, farewell ! 
And now, my mother '!—no! some hours must yet 


Pass ere our parting. 
Madame. Cheer thee, my Louise ! 

And let ue now within; the dews are falling— 
Mlle. And | forgot how ill your frame may bear them. 
j a yb within !— Med. ds lo Vailiere.) 
( Stoppin and gazing y on la 5 

confers dear mothe rom [E-ceuant.)} 
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From the Portland Advertiser. 
Actters {rom f€r. Breoks.—No. CiV. 





: — Lonpon, Apuil 12, 1836. 
| As English -teamboat, a rascally, villainous, | and 
| stupid thing—Joha Ball is a century bebind us in this re- 


spect—took us over from Antwerp to London, for which 
we paid in all, fare, dinner, breakfast, and servants, about 
twelve dollars—distance Jess than two hundred miles.— 
For that sum, one could sail down the Ohio and the Mis- 
| Sissippi, some twelve or fifteen hundred miles. Our way, 
| of course, was down the Scheldt, or Excant, as it ie called 
in French,—by Dutch forts, and Belgic forts, for the 
|| CoNNtTY seems to be parcelled ont, with a bit of land bere 
| for his Majesty of the Hague, and a bit of land there for 
his Majesty of Brussels:—so that the traveller in the 
| windings of the river, can hardly say under which domi- 

union he is. The Du'ch, however, have the mouth, and 
| keep a frigate there as well as a fort: and as he who holds 
the mouth of any thing, holds the most important it 
would be about as wise to give the whole, Antwerp and 
all, to the King of Holland, particularly a# the Dutch is 
the language of the people here and all about. Brussels 
and that region, if I were a carver of kingdoms, I should 
hand over to the French. These nations with two tongues, 
are but abother. Antwerp hes lost mach of her valoable 
trade with the Duich culonies on account of her revolu- 
| tion, though she has not lost it all, indirectly at least, us 
|| Datchmen under another flag are yet numerous in her 
|| port. I counted no less than a dozen American vessels 
|| in the river and the docks of Antwerp. In every com- 

mercial port I go to, my eye is delighted with the sight of 


| 
| 





{ 
| 


} 
Hi 


our flag borne ther: by our industrious merchantmen, 
whose enterprise is as great upon the ocean as that of their 
countrymen upon the land. One of our ships was load- 
| ing with grain, which, it seemed to me, was carrying 
| coals to Newcastle, or onions to Weathersfield, if that is 
|| better understood. 

The Scheldt is not what it was in ‘days of yore,’ when 
it was almost as thickly crowded with ships as the ‘Thames 
| is now. Holland plucked from it the jewel of its trade, 
|, and Amsterdam and Rotterdam came up ppon its ruins. 
| But the seat of commerce like the seat of empire is ever 
changing, and some day or other in the order of time, even 
the Thames will be as the Scheldt is at er the 
more deserted and melancholy Tiber. ire, glory, 
power, wealth, the continent has been pouring over to 
England, and England is pouring them over to us. Eng- 
land is the link and the bond of the old world and the 
new, and in passing over the narrow channel, the differ- 
ence ts as great as in passing three thousand miles over 
| sea. I could not bat remark and feel astonished at this 
surprising difference the moment I put my foot upon this 
|| English steamer. Here was the sawe language once 
|| more. the long lost, but welcome notes of my own ue, 
|| which sounded so sweetly inmy ear. Almost every thing 
| reminded me of home, and | really felt as if L were touch- 
|) tug a link that was connected with my own land. The 
\| huge piece of roast beef ed again on the dinner 
|| table. And then came the pies pudding, au old acqnaint- 
| ance that I had not seen fur mouths. The English and 
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Jahn Bull or his Brother J. 
or an Italian bill 


same 
very same table. Instead of langhing and talking happily 
ote Poondhesee die Sea tetnen tow Chinen 
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which, it is trne, rather distinguish English society than || for her go enjoy. Her society is free, her people substan- |! rations for the benefit of the human race,—if Law and 
ours, but which is becoming unfortu iately, in our | tially acknowledge no distinction of ranks in the social | Liberty march together with them, as in England here, [ 


English imitation, the characteristic of ours. ‘ihe same || circle—while on the contrary in Engiand, the most slavish || am sure that the time is rapidly coming, when the travel- 


suppression of all feeling, pretended indifference as to | and factitious state of society exists that human ingenvity, jler wiil feel as mnch of that admiration for the American 


others, and yet unexceptionable though cold .politeness | it seems io me, can create :—but nevertheless, France, po- | 
that begin to mark a company of gentlemen strangers in | litically speaking, is not free, and England is. The armed | ; 
many parts of the United States, here marked our circle. | eoldiery of London are but few and far between. In Pa- | j 





For the worid, we would parry youenee to speak to our ris they guard and garrison every thing—and the drum in rope. 





right hand wan, though the right hand man might be very || the morning is the first thing in your ears, and the last at | 
happy to have a civ word from us, ‘Jt is cold to-day, | night. England, however, enjoys this exemption from her | 
sir,’ says one-— Yes, sir,’ says another, and ‘very,’ he | insular position, and that floating bulwark of her empire | 
nay add, as a mark of condescension.—but his conde- which she has npon the sea,—while France must keep up || 
scension is such as to show you that yon have ventured myriads of soldiers to overcome the despots that grudge || 
to take a liberty in speaking tw him, This is English, | her even the freedom she has. The Police of London | 
however, rather than American, but it is beginuing to be || thongh numerous and strong, is without a weapon in its | 
Awmerican, though the quicker the beginning is nipped in i hands—while in Paris, the Police on horseback and on 
the bud,the better. How, in such a case, the Frenchmen i foot are strong in arms The Police of London seem to 
would langh and chatter! What an uproar a dozen of be among its best bred men, polite. courteous, and popo- | 
them weuld make! He thus contrives ‘o live more in || lar even—while the Police of Paris can merit no applause | 
one hour than the Englishman lives in twenty-four. : | like this, and it certainly is as odious as universal unpopu- 
ot Gti: thae Ws tameipling to cere, Sane eta lon Oh Leteaiges ten af ote tocsed smut Dies ce 
f “y, || tem, ji 3 " ye Can | 
more important—and, therefore, | must call your atten- | go where ona con he pleases, and no monn al keepere 
tion to these little changes again. Our good French cup || ask—why do yon so! But the chief pleasure | have, is 
of coffee was gone, and a cup of tea appeared in its stead. | in reading the English press. I love the liberty of grum- 
oe only who has drunk the coffee as it is prepared in | bling, which the Euglish people so much enjoy. Accus- 
France, knows what a sad change this is. “I'he little de- | tomed, as I have been for six or eight months past, to read | 
licious rolls of French bread disappeared, and the massive || in Germany or in Italy the little sickly chronicles of Kings , 
loaf of John Bull took its place. A beel-steak, that un- | and Courts, the partially suppressed and metamorphosed | 
accustomed viviter npon a French table, now came riping |, news of public events,—and in France, to observe the |! 
hot wpon ours. John Bull has the advantige here. Wine | caution if not fear with which public affairs are spoken | 
at dinner, as an ordinary drink, gave way to Porter, Ale | of, there js a great pleasure rewinding me of my own | 
and Beer. Dx-tail soup, or soups with more imposing | land, in reading the full, free, and vigorous words with | 
namers, banished the Potage a la Julienne, au lait d'amay- | which an Engiish editor speaks of public measures and 
des, or the a ~ rs er < a heef ~ pate men. on King ane who, in the form of law, it 
grease towe oftily in the ceutre of the table, instead of | is said, ‘can do no wrong’—the sacred person of his Ma- 
the myriads of little dishes which the Frenchman cooks H jesty bimself, is no eal sacred here. P The King is ad- 
up from every thing, even down to the feet of pigs, with | monished as well as his subjects. He is told to ‘ beware,’ 
an economy as wonderfal as it is ingenious, never losing |, #5 well as his Ministry. No title, no rank is a refuge from 
any part of an eatable thing. ‘The hors d'autres, and the |, the salutary criticism of the press. The titled scoundrel | 








name, as ke crosses the sea, as I have felt for the English 


n coming over the channel, and in marking their aston- 
sbing practical supecioritqaager all other nations — 





From the Posthumous papers of the Pickwick Club. 
THE IVY GREEN! 
Ou, a dainty pleat is the ivy greem 
That creepeth o’er ruins old! 
Of right choice food are his meals, 1 ween, 
In his cell eo lone and cold. 
The wall must be crumbled, the stone decayed, 
To pleasure his dainty whim! 
And the mouldering dust that years have made, 
Is a merry meal for him. 
Creeping where no life is seen, 
A rare old plant ia the Ivy green. 
Fast he stealeth on, though he wears no wings, 
And a staunch old heart has he. 
How closely he twingth, how tight he clings, 
To his friend the huge oak tree! 
And slyly he traileth along the ground, 
And his leaves he gently waves, 
As he joyously hugs and crawleth round 
The rich mould of dead men’s graves. 
Creeping where grim Death bas been, 
A rare old plant is the dvy green. 
Whole agrs have fled and theiratorks decayed, 
And nations have scattered been; 
But the stout old ivy shall never fade, 
From its hale and hearty green. 
The brave old plant in its lonely days, 
Shall fatten upon the past: 
For the etatelieset building man can raise, 
Is the Ivy's food at last. 
Creeping on where Time has been, 
A rare «ld plant ia the lvy green. 
—z= = — |} 


Notas os Swepex.—iue people of Sweden are proba 


entremets—eggs puffed np sky-high, and mutton chops in | receives its castigation, as well as the scoundrel to whow | bly far more virtuous than any other in Europe. The en- 


paper curls (cotellettcs en payilotte,) fled at once. Out of i ne title adds no rank. 
mass cumbering our table, the Frenchman would, | aThe English Press is free. The Courts of Law are 
with his sances, have made a hundred, (and it may be two) || just, and free. The liberty of the subject is perfectly se- 
excellent dishes, working the beef into at least twenty | cure. Every Englishman feels himsell as free and as reat 
and the mutton into as miny more. Say what we |) in any tribun.! as the Prime Minister of the Empire.— 
may, the Frenchman has the advantage over us, from the || And then the People love the law which they feel that they 
beginning of the chapter to the end. [ went apon the | have made, and they obey it with pleasure. So that Lon- 
coutinent with es violent a prejudice as ever man hod i don vast as it is, seems to be governed with as much ease 
aguinst euch French things,—bat | come back with an, a* the best ordered village in the interior of New-England 
opinion all changed. ‘The reason that we Americans are | A soldier 1 have never seen necessary to enforce public 
ever dying of dyspepsia, and the English of gout, is that | order. An unarmed Polce-man but stands in the crowd- 
we eat three times as mach as the French, and are ever | ed thoroughfare of Cheapside or the Strand, and a single | 
overloading our stomachs—while their manner of cook- | motion of his finger is obeyed as readily as if a hundred 
ing, and serving np what is cooked, renders this exceed. || bayonets stood ready to buck its command. Nowhere on 
ingly difficnlt. ‘There is a philosophy in the kitchen with | the: Continent are snch gratifying spectacles as these ex- 
them,—and after one’s prejudices are disposed of, he sees | hibited. Even that bewitching France, which, with al! 
and enjoys it too, and at last discovers that there is a way || their faults, make a stranger love their people and their 
of living better than he has lived, and for half the money. | land, there are no sach rational liberty and law as this 
—_—— || Indeed I cannot convey to you a better idea of my own 
cv. Lowpo~, April 13, 1996, || impressions of the difference between England and the 
Frow any thing contained in my last jeiter, you must | Continent than to ask you to remember the severity with 
not conc! that Lam French mad, though | be French | which I first spoke of and looked npon England, her aris- 
bitten a little, as almost every stranger is bkely to be in » | tocracy, her manvers, and the like, when fresh from Ame- 
city made so delightful to the stranger as Paris is, and | rica | contrasted them with the happier forms in my own 
where he can have whatever he asks for, whether it be of | laud, and to contrast what was then said with what jastice 
science on the left banks of the Seine, or of pleasure upon | and a wider observation in Europe compel me to say now. 
the right. But French bitten though the American or |) Italy is the Paradise of Enrope ruined long ago by mis- , 
the Englishman be, be is readily cured as he passes over ) government and man. France, as the world <lefincs civi- | 
the channel, and comes up the Thames. The spectacle | lization, is the most civilized of all the nations of the 
exhibsted upon this river is one of the groatest eye ever | earth. France is delightful, bewitching even—the home 
Witnessed, or fancy ever dreamed of ;—and if | were an of a happy race of happy men. No man can live in ber) 
Englishman, | should feel prouder of it they ever a Ro- , capival and not feel that there is a charm there which no 
inan could feel of his imperial Rome. Indeed, it is ever | other capital in Europe bas. But Englond, if not to be) 
one of my proudest thoughts, that my own native tongue , loved, is to be admired. There is something the trayeller 
is the language spoken here, and that we ae children of | sees in the English blood which makes old England the 
this noble race, ‘Talk of the Tibor—talk of Rome !—why, wonder of the world. Her wealth, ber magnificence, her 
the Thames has a hundred ships for every ove that was | power, astonish and delight him, Aa island npon which 
upon the Tiber; and London is more and mightier than | nature aud climate seem to have frowned, man has made 
the imperial Rome. Paris is the capital of art. of science, | 9 garden of, and even the rocks teem with production.— | 
of pleasure, and of opimou, it way be. ‘The taste that Rivers that are bat rills in our estimation float the com- | 
rules in Paris, rules all the world. ‘The uuiversality of | merce of the world. In this smoky, clouded, gloomy Lon 
the langnage of the Frencs is a weapon in the French. | dou, where even at times (witoess Sunday last) a candle 
man's hands, by which he sways all Europe more or less. , is needed at noon-day, and the clergyman cannot see to ) 
Bat, nevertheless, London ia the capital of the world. Pa- . read his discoutse,—here in this mantle of smoke is the 
ris is buta child by its side, Even our own New-York is | ‘nistress of the Hindostan, the etnpress of the East, of the | 
but an infant of two days old. At the magnitude and the Canadas, of tho miny isles of the ocean, and then the | 
might of thie London Lam more astonished, even now | great regulator of the Polities and the Commerce of the , 
that | have had en opportunity to compare, it with other, world! A wouderful people, a wonderfal land! 1 glory | 
places of the world. ‘Tbe ends and the suburbs of Paris | in the joyous reflection, for [see in it but the shadowings | 
an easy walk would bring to me, but the ends and suburbs | forth of what the same race in a more prosperous climaie | 


of this , iu a walk [can never fivd. London in- || vided by « more bountifal nature, and favored | believe | t 
deed begius at the mouth of the Thames, and the ead of , bya yet happier and yet freer government, are yet to do. | 


London in more than one sense, reaches even among the Liberty and Law have made England what it is. The) 


highlands of Seotiand—Sor the whole of England and the | like, bat yet stronger impulse of Liberty is arousing every | 
whole of scotlaud are but one great pasture to feed nud, faculty of the American people, and stimulating them to- 
clothe the mighty mass of human beiugs concentred here. | a degree of energy that astonishes even this astonishing | 


sea. France, boast as she may, is not free—and, | im 


! I fear the prize of rational liberty is too great aboon ' of Liberty, the only arm safe to check her generous aspi-! 


: >. 





love England as the only land of jiberty on this side |) people here, who are uccastomed to think of nothing as) 
ible; and now if Law, the necessary companion jj 


tire number of illegitimate children is only about 6,000, 
while that of the legitimate is 89,000. In Stockholm, 
hawever, the state of morals, in this respect, is like that 
of all great cities of Europe. Still it is vastly better than 
that of Paris, or almost any other place of 80,000 souls, 
which is its present population, 

The population of Sweden is 3,025,000; of Norway, 
1,205,000—imaking a total of 4,230,000. Though this 
couutry is not rich, yet the receipts of the treasury are 
wbout fifty millions of dollars banco—that is about $20,- 
000.000. Its expenditares are sbout the same. It has no 
debt worthy of being mentioned, nor indeed, any that can 
be, strictly speaking, called a debt. 

Norway, which was atieched to Sweden by the treat 
of Kiel, in 1814, is governed Ly its own legislature, whi 
has but one house or chamber, and whose members are 
from one hundred to one huodred and fifty. They are 
chosen by the people, and suffrege is of very general ex- 
tent. This Jegislatmre or diet, as it is called, meets once 
in three years. It is now in session in Chrieiana. The 
king has a veto power on the laws passed by the diet of 
that country. Butif any act be voted by three successive 
diets, it becomes a law, even if the King should have ve- 
toed it. A majority of votes is only required; but the 
/rocess, as you will have perceived, dewands nine years. 
Norway is almost independent, in reality, of Sweden.— 
The people have now tasted the sweetness of power, and 
are for gaining more. The diet of that country his given 
not a little trouble to Sweden within the last two or three 
vears. ‘There is a viceroy in Norway, appointed by the 
King. 

The legislative government of Sweden is an anomaly, 
and perhapa is not well know to your readers. I will 
endeavor to give them some idea of it, The legislative 
power is vesied in four bodies, representing the four great 
estates or classes of people. Ist. The Nobles—they are 
uumerous and poor. There ate more than fifteen bun- 
dred Nobles, who have a right to sit in the House of No 
bles ; but seldom more than two or three hundred attend. 
2d. The Clergy—ithey are about seventy in number, in- 
cluding the twelve bishops and one arch-bishop They 
meet in a house or hall of their own, as do the Nobles and 
other two bodies. Sd. Tht Burgesses—who represent 
large towns and cities. They are some fifty or sixty.— 
ith. The Peasants—or body of legislators who are chosen 
by the peasants and represent them, ‘The number of thie 
branch is various, bat generally fif'y or about that num- 
ber. All the legislators, except the Nobles, receive com~ 
pensetion for their services; and as each district has to 
pay the salary of its own representative, it often happens 
hat, for the sake of economy, they combine to the au 
ber of two or three, or even six or eight, to support en 


member of the Legisiuture. re 
On all questions relating to the constitution of the con 


| try, uoanimity,—tbat is, the vote of each of the fo 
! branches is required. But in minor matters, ley ee g 

| finances of the country, and other things of that kind, t 
favorable vote of three of the chambers, or branches 
i the legislature, is sufficient. 
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THE DUCHESS DE LA VALLIERE- 

We are not sure that Mr. Bulwer has added any thing 
to his towering reputation by this incursion into the terri- 
tory of the Drama. Tru®, the play is a good one, exhib- 
iting strong points, embodying much profound and just 
thought—bat it is only a good play; not au extraordinary 
one, nor an invaluable addition to English literatnre. We | 
cannot even bestow upon it that very equivocal commen- | 
dation that it is better fitted for the closet than the stage, | 
though it is well fitted for either. As a work for the | 


closet, it is marred by the profusion of what may be termed 1 


stage directions. The Court scenes are graphic and faith- 
fei, but we relish the attempts at humor less decidedly | 





| Bragel 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


From these dear it soothes, ‘at least to think 
1 shall not linger on the haunted spot, 
How dusk is all once lighte ae 
ow ds once y thine e 
[Madame de la Palliere retires inte the Chateaw 
Mile. Cau Friendship flatter thus !—or wouldst thou train 
My ear betimes to learn the courtier’s speech ! 
Bragclone Louise! Louise! this is our parting bour: 
ie war demands—and thee the Court allures. 
Tn such an hour, the old romance allowed 
The maid to soften from her coy reserve, 
And her true knight, from some kind words, to take 
Hope’s talisman to battle !—Dear Louise! 


Sey, canst thou love me !— a ake 
it is a word that— ’ 
Sounds v +on thy lips 


lone. 
Tike ‘land’ upon the mariner’s, and speaks 
Of bome and rest after a stormy sea. 











than any thing else in the play. We extract the two first | 
scenes—the least dramatic of any, but among ths most 
poetic. They have one recommendation for an extrset: 
they need no elucidation. 


ACT L—Scewe (.—Time—sunset. On the foreground an old (hatean: 
d, Vineyards and Woods, which present, through their opemags, || 
vers of a River, reflecting the sunset. At a distance, the tu: rete of | 
the Convent of the Carmeiiics. 
MADAME AND MADIMOISEILE DE LA VALLIERE. 
Mademoiselle. *Tis our last eve, wy mother! 
Madame. Chou regret’st it, 
My own Louise! albeit the court invites thee— 
A court beside whose glories, dull and dim 
The pomp of Eastern kings, by poets told; 
A court—— 
Mademoiselle. In which I shall not see my mother! 
Nor these old walls, in which, from every stone, 
Childhood speaks eloquent of happy years; 


| 


——--— 


Nor vines and woods, which bade me love the earth, 

Nor yonder spires which raised that love to God!— j 
( The vesper bell tolls.) 

The vesper bell!—imy mother, when, once more, 


I hear from those grey towers that holy chime, 
May the child’s heart be still as full of Heaven, 
And callous to all thoughts of earth, seve those 
Which mirror Eden in the face ot home! 
Madame. Vo | not ktow thy soul !—through every snare 
My gentle dove shall ’scape with spotless pluines. 
Alone in courts, [ have no fear for thee ;— 
Some natures take from Innocence the jore 
Experieace teaches; sad their delicate leaves, } 
Like the soft plant, shut out all wrong, and shrink i 
From vice by instinct, as the wise by knowledge : 
And such is thine! My voice thou wilt not hear, ! 
But Thought shall whisper where ny voice would warn, | 
Aud Conscience be thy mother and thy guide! | 
Mademoiselle. Oi may | merit all thy care, and most 
Thy present trust!—Thou ‘lt write to me, my mother, 
And tell ine of thyself: aimidat the court } 
My childhood’s images shall rise. Be kind i 
To the poor cotters im the wood ;—ala-, | 
They ll miss me in the winter!—and wy birds? i 
i} 
And that noble heart = 


Thy hand will feed them ? 
That loves thee as my daughter should be loved— 
The gallant Bragelone !—should I hear 
Some tidings Fame forgets—if in the din 
Of camps | learn thy image makes his sulace, 
Shall I not write of hia?7— 
Mademoiselle. (with indifference) His vame will breathe 
Of home aud friendship ;—yes'— 
Madame. Of nought heside ? 
Mlle. Nay, why eo pressing ’—let me change the theme. 
The King !—you have seen him ;—is he, as they say, 
So fair—so stately ? 
Madame. Ay, in truth, my daughter, 
A kiog that wins the awe he might command. 
Spiendid in peace and terrible in war; 
Wise in the conncil—gentle in the bower. 
Mule. Strange that so often through my early dreams 
A royal vision fitted ;—a proud form, 
Upon whose brow nature had written ‘ empire ;’ 


+t 
i} 
' 


| 


| 
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| 





Sweet girl, my youth was passed in camps; and war 
Hath somewhat scathed my manhood ere my time. 
Our years are scarce well-mated: the soft spring 

Is thine, and o'er my summer's waning noon 

Grave autumn creeps. ‘Thou say'st ‘ f flatter !'—well 
Love taught me first the golden words in which 

The honest heart sull coms its massive ore. 

But fairer words, from falser lips, will soon 

Make my plain courtship rude.—Louise! thy sire 
Betrothed us in our childhood. 1 have watched thee 
Bud into virgin May, and in thy youth 


Have seemed to hoard my own !—I think of thee 
Aud fam youthfal still. The passionate prayer— 
The wild dolatry—the purple light 


Bathing the cold earth from a Hebe’s urn ;— 

Yea, ali the soul's divine excess which youth 

Claims as its own, came buck when first | loved thee! 

And yet so well I love, that if thy beart 

Recoil from miue,—if but one single wish, 

A shade more timid thao the fear which ever 

Blends trembling twilight with the starry hope 

Of maiden dreame—would start thee from our union, 

Speak, and my suit is tongueless!— 

Wile. O, my lord! 
If to believe all France's chivalry 

Boasts not a nobler champion,—if to feel 

Proud in your friendship, honored in your trust,— 

If this be love, and [ have known no other, 

Why then— 
Bragelone. 
M'lic, (aside.) 

I feel "t were to deceive him! Is it love? 

Love !—uo, it is not love !—( Aloud.) My noble lord, 

As yet Il know not all mine own weak heart; 

I would not pain thee, yet would not betray, 

Leeend and seng have often painted love, 

And my beast whispers not the love which should be 

The answer to thive own :—thou hadst bert forget inc! 


Why then, thou lov’st me! 
Shall I say it? 


Brageione. Forget! 
| Wile. I am not worthy of thee? 
Bragelone. Hold! 
My soul is less heroic than ] deemed it. 


Perchance my passion asks too much from thine, 
And would forestal the fruit ere yet the blossom 
Blushes from ont the coy and inaiden Jeaves, 

No! let me love; and say, pérchance the time 

May come when thou wilt bid me not forget thee. 
Absence may plead my canse; it hath some magic ; 
] fear not contrast with the courtier-herd; 

And tvou art not Louise if thou art won 

By a smovth eutside and a honeyed toncue. 

No! when thou seest these hunters afier power, 
These shadows, minioned to the royal sun,— 

Proud to the bumble, servile to the great,— 
Perchance thou ‘It learn how much ove honest heart, 
That never wrouged a friend or shunn’d a foe, — 
How mach the old hereditary knighthood, 

Faithful to God, to glory, and to love, 

Oatweighs an universe of cringing courtiers! 
Louise, | ask no more!—tI bide my time! 

( Re-enter Madame de la Vailiere from the Chatcau.) 
Madame. ‘he twiiight darkens. Art thou now, Alphonso, 
Convinced her heart is such as thou wouldst bave it! 





W hile, on the lip,—iove, smiling, wrapt in sunshine 
The charmed world that was its worshipper— 

A form like that which clothed the gods of old, 
Lured from Olympus by some mortal maid — " 
Youthful it seeined—bat with simbrosial youth ; 
And beautiful—but half as beauty were 
A garb too earthly for a thing divine :— 
Was it net strange, my mother? 


‘ : ; A child’s fancy, i 
Breathed into life by thy brave father’s soul. = | 
He taught thee, in thy cradle yet, to lisp, 
Thy sovereign’s name in prayer—and still together, { 
In thy first infant creed, were linked the lessons 
‘To Honor GoD, AND Love THE KIEG; it was 
A oe of that old knightly faith of France, 
Which made it half religion to be loyal. 
Mile. \t might he so. | have preserved the lesson, 
Ev’n with too weak a reverence. —Yet, 'tis strange! 
A dream so oft renewed !— 
Madame, | ___ Here comes thy lover! 
Thou wilt not blame him if his lips repeat 
The question mine have asked? Alphonso, welcome ? 


SCENE I. 
SRAGELONE, MADAME AND MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLIERE. 
Bragelone. My own Louise!—ah! dare | call thee so 1 
Since 7” termed so welcome ! since we 
ince the soft sunshine of thy smiles must fade 


* A Piay,in Fi ‘ , 
‘The Last Days py 1 A dae Bulwer, Esq. author of ‘ Rienzi, 
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Madame. Nay, my Louise, when warriors 


A i 


Bragelone. It is a heuvenly tablet—but my name 
Good angels have not writ there! 

Madame. Nay, an yet, 
Love wears the mask of Friendship: she must love thee. 
Bragelone (half incredulously.) ‘Thiok'st thou sot 
Madame. Ay, be sure! 
Bragelone. I'll think se too. 

_ (Turns to Mademoiselle de la Valliere.) 
Bright lady of wy heart!—/( Aside.) By Heaven! ‘tis true! 
The rose grows richer on her cheek, like hues 
That, in the silence of the virgin dawn, 
Predict, in blushes, light that glads the earth. 
Her ee oe. ht;—ah, yea, she loves me! 
Bright lady of my farewell! and yet. 


Again farewell! 
Mlle. Honor and health be with 


ou! 

to battle, 
The maid te grows half a warrior too; 

Aud does not blush to bind on mailed bosoms 

The banner of her colors. 

elone Dare I ask it? 


. A soldier's child could never blush, m 

To belt so brave a breast ;—and yeu—vell, 

( pute her round "sha 

. Ab! add, for thy sake. 

Who honors worth, and ne’er since Bayard 
Have banners flaunted o’er a knight nee — 
To France and Fame ;— 

Bragclone. And Love? 


lord, 
wear it. 
uberk.) 


mM For the sake of one 


f 


| 


| 
{ 


—E eee 


| 
| 


| are but a bother. 


| Mlle. (aside.) Most 
|| Madame 





Mille Nay, hush, my Lord ; 
I said not that. 
° But France and Fame shall say it! 
‘es, if thou bear’st men okies Cenely 
proudest chiefs confess he bore him ’ 
Come life, come death, his shall be thine, 
| And all the light it from thine eyes, 


Shall gildthy name. A * 
| He lowed me well! How well!” God shield A bless thee: 
: 
roger Hoan, de dia t ees tan 
Peace to his gallant heart! when next we meet, 
May I have gained a thou—— 
Mute. (quickly 


y My 
This night every thought be given to thee! 
Beautiful scene, farewell '—farewell my home ! 
And thou, grey convent, whose inspiring chime 
Measures t urs with prayer, that morn end eve 
Life may a the ladder of the ange 
And climb to Heaven! serene retreats, farewell ! 
And now, my mother '—no! some hours must yet 
Pass ere our parting. 
Madame. : 
And let us now within; the dews are falling— 

Mle. And | forgot how iit your frame may bear them. 
Pardon !—within, within !— 5 ta 
(Stopping short and gazing fondly on Mad, de la Valliere.) 

hand, mother ! [Exceuat.) 


our dear 





From the Portland Advertiser. 
Actters from §@r. Breoks.—No, Civ. 
one Lonpom, Apuil 12, 1898. 

As English +teamboat, a rascally, villainous, and 
stupid thing—John Bull is a century behind us in this re- 
spect—took us over from Antwerp to London, for which 
we paid in all, fare, dinner, breakfast, and servanis, about 
twelve dullars—diatance less than two hundred miles.— 
For that sum, one could sail down the Ohio and the Mis- 
sissippi, some twelve or fifteen hundred miles. Our way, 
of course, was down the Scheldt, or Excant, as it is called 
lin French,—by Dutch forts, and Belgic forts, for the 
country seems to be parcelled out, with a bit of land bere 

| for his Majesty of the Hague, and bit of land there for 
his Majesty of Brussels:—so that the traveller in the 
windings of the river, can hardly say under which domi- 
nion he is. The Du'ch, however, have the mouth, and 
keep a frigate there as well as a fort: and as he who holds 
the mouth of any thing, holds the most important part, it 
would be about as wise to give the whole, Antwerp and 
all, to the King of Holland, particularly a# the Dutch is 
| the language of the people here and all about. Brussels 
| and that region, if | were a carver of kingdoms, I should 
hand over to the French. These nations with two tongues, 
Antwerp has lost much of her valoable 





| 
j 
| 


i trade with the Dutch culonies on account of her revolu- 


| 
' 


| 
t 
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——— 


| tion, though she has not Jost it all, indirectly at least, us 


Datchmen under another flag are yet numerous in her 
port. J counted no less than a dozen American vessels 
in the river and the docks of Antwerp. In every com- 


|| mercial port I go to, my eye is delighted with the sight of 


our flag borne ther: by our industrious merchantmen, 
whose enterprise is as great upon the ocean as that of their 
countrymen upon the land. One of our ships was load- 
ing with grain, which, it seemed to me, was carrying 
coals to Socata, or onions to Weathersfield, if that is 
better understood. 

The Scheldt is not what it was in ‘ days of yore,’ when 
it was almost as thickly crowded with ships as the ‘Thames 
| is now. Holland plucked from it the jewel of its trade, 
; and Amsterdam and Rotterdam came up ppon its ruins. 
But the seat of commerce like the seat of empire is ever 
changing, and some day or other in the order of time, even 
the Thaines will be as the Scheldt is at er the 
more deserted and melancholy ‘Tiber. ire, glory, 
power, wealth, the continent hes been pouring over to 
England, and England is pouring them over to us. Eng- 
land is the link and the of the old world and the 
new, and in passing over the narrow channel, the differ- 
ence is as grea! as in passing three thousand miles over 
sea. I could not but remark and feel astonished at this 
surprising difference the momert I put my foot apon this 
English steamer. Here was the same language once 
more, the long lost, but welcome notes of my own tongue, 
which sounded so sweetly inmy ear. Almost every thing 
reminded me of home, and | really felt an if L were touch- 





| iug a link that was conuected with my own land. The 
| huge piece of ronst beef again on the dinner 
_ table. And then came the plam padding, au old acqnaint- 


ance that | had not seen fur 


Americans upon the continent often go by the name of 
Monsieur Roast Beef ;—and one. afte first dishes a 
French or an Italian servant ip a Restaurant proposes to 





very same table. Instead of langhing and talking happily 
as the Frenehmen do, we talk in those low whispers, 
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which, it is true, rather at ny inguish English society than || for her go enjoy. Her society is free, her people substan- 
ours, but which is becoming also, unfortu sately, - our | tiall nowledge no distineten of aun ee. the social 

English imitation, the characteristic of ours. ‘ihe same || circle—while on the contrary in England, the most slavish 
suppression of all feeling, pretended indifference as to | and factitious state of society exists that human ingenvity, | 
others, and yet unexceptionable though cold -politeness | it seems to me, can create:—but nevertheless, Fraace, po- 
that begin to mark a company of gentlemen strangers in | litically speaking, is not free, and England is. The armed | 
many parts of the United States, our circle. | soldiery of London are bot few and far between. In Pa. | 
For the world, we would hardly venture to speak to our | ris they guard and garrison every thing—and the drum in 

right hand man, though the t hand man might be very | the morning is the first thing in your ears, and the last at | 
happy to have a civil word from us, ‘Jt is cold to-day, | wight. England, however, enjoys this exemption from her | 
sir,’ says one-— Yes, sir,’ says another, and ‘very,’ he j insular position, and that floating bulwark of her empire | 
may add, as a mark of condescension.—but his conde- } which she has upon the sea,—while France must keep up | 
scension is as to show you that you have ventured | myriads of soldiers to overcome the despots that grudge || 
to take a liberty in speaking to him. This is English, |) her even the freedom she has. The Police of London || 
however, rather than American, but it is beginning to be || thongh numerous and strong, is without a weapon in its | 
American, though the quicker the beginning is nipped in | hands—while in Paris, the Police on horseback and on | 
the bud,the better. How, in such a case, the Frenchmen | foot are strong in arms The Police of London seem to | 
would langh and chatter! What an uproar a dozen of | be among its best bred men, polite. courteous, and popu- | 








= a Se 


rations for the benefit of the human race,—if Law and 
Liberty march together with them, as in England here, [ 
am sure that the time is rapidly coming, when the travel- 
ler will feel as mnch of that admiration for the American 
name, as ke crosses the sea, as I have felt for the English 
in coming over the channel, and in marking their aston- 
isbing practical superioritqaager all other nations of Eu- 
rope. B. 





From the Posthumous papers of the Pickwick Club. 
THE IVY GREEN! 

On, a dainty plaut is the ivy green, 

That nam FH o’er ruins tid g 
Of right choice food are his meals, I ween, 

In his cell eo lone and cold. 
The wall must be crumbled, the stone decayed, 

To pleasure bis dainty whim! 
And the mouldering dust that years have made, 


Is a merry meal for him. 


them weuld make! He thus contrives ‘o live more in | lar even—while the Police of Paris can merit no applause | 
like this, and it certainly is as odious as universal unpopu- | 


one hour than the Englishman lives in twenty-four. 

Little things often indicaie more of a change, au idea 
of which a writer is attempting to convey, than others ! 
more important—and, therefore, | must call your atten- i 
tion to these little changes again. Our good French cup ) 

was gone, and a cup of tea appeared in its stead. | 
He only who has drunk the coffee as it is prepared in| 
France, knows what a sad change this is. tine 
licious rolls of French bread disappeared, and the massive | 
loaf of John Bull took its place. A beef-steek, that un- | 
accustomed viviter upon a French table, now came piping | 
hot upon ours. John Bull has the advantige here. Wine | 
at dinner, as an ordinary drink, gave way to Porter, Ale | 
and Beer. x-tail sonp, or soups with more imposing 
names, banished 


larity can canseit to be. Again, the whole passport sys 

tea, all cxpionage, are at once brushed away. Que can 
go where and m he pleases, and no passport keepere | 
ask—why do you so! But the chief pleasure | have, is 
in reading the English press. 1 love the liberty of grum- | 
bling, which the fugli people so much enjoy. Accus-| 


ittle de- | tomed, as I have been for six or eight months past, to read | 
m Germany or in [taly the litte sickly chronicles of Kings | 


and Courts, the partially suppressed and metamorphosed 
news of public events,—and in France, to observe the 


caution if not fear with which public affairs are spoken | 


of, there js a great pleasure reminding me of my own! 
land, in reading the full, free, and vigorous te 


«with | 
the Potage a la Julienne, au lait d’amay- || which an Engiish editor speaks. of public measures and | 


des, or the like. ‘The prodigious pile of roast beef and | public men. The King even, who, in the form of law, it 
grease towered loftily in the ceutre of the table, instead of i is said, ‘can do no wrong’—the sacred person of his Ma- 
the myriads of little dishes which the Frenchman cooks | jesty himself, is no longer sacred here. The King is ad- 
up from every thing, even down to the feet of pigs, with || monished as well as his subjects. He is told to * beware,’ 
an ee as wonderfal as it is ingenious, never losing || 4s well as his Ministry. No title, no rauk is a refnge from 
any part of an eatable thing. The hors d'anrtes, and the |, the salutary criticism of the pres«. The titled scoundrel | 
entremets—egge puffed up sky-high, and mutton chops in | receives its castigation, as well as the scoundrel to whow | 
paper curls (cotellettes en papilotte,) fled at once. Out of || ne title adds ne rank. 

mass cumbering our table, the Frenchman would, || ~The English Press is free. The Courts of Law are 
with his sances, have made a hundred, (and it may be two) \j Jnst, and free. The liberty of the subject is perfectly se- 
excellent dishes, working the beef into at least twenty | cure. Every Englishman feels himsell as free and as great 
forms, and the mutton into as miny more. Say what we | in any tribuns! as the Prime Minister of the Empire.— 
may, the Frenchman has the advantage over us, from the || And then the People love the law which they feel that they 
beginning of the chapter to the end. | went apon the | have made, and they obey it with pleasure. So that Lon- | 








Creeping where no life is seen, 
A rare old plant i+ the Ivy green. 
Fast he stealeth on, though he wears no wings, 
And a staunch old heart has he. 
How closely he twingth, how tight he clings, 


! To his friend the huge oak tree! 


| And slyly he traileth along the ground, 


Aud his leaves he gently waves, 


As be joyously hugs and crawleth round 
The rich mould of dead men's graves. 
Creeping where grim Death bas been, 
A rare old plant is the Jvy green. 
Whole ages have fled and theiratorks decayed, 
And nations have scattered been; 
But the stout old ivy shall never fade, 
From its hale and hearty green. 
The brave old plant in its lonely days, 
Shall fatten upon the past: 
For the statelieet building wan can raise, 
Is the Ivy's food at last. 
Creeping on where Time bas been, 
A rare eld plant in the lvy green. 
—==— — -—_—_ 3 
Notes on Swepex.— i ut people of Sweden are proba 
bly far more virtuous than any other in Earope. The en- 
lire number of illegitimate children is only about 6,000, 
while that of the legitimate is 89,000. In Stockholm, 
hawever, the state of morals, in this respect, is like that 
of all great cities of Europe. Still it is vastly better than 
that of Paris, or almost any other place of 80,000 souls, 
which is its present population. 
The populaiion of Sweden is 3,025,000; of Norway, 
1,205,000—making a total of 4,230,000. Though this 


coutinent with as violent a prejudice as ever man hed || don vast as it is, seems to be governed with as much ease 


against such French things,—bat | come back with an ¥ 


opinion all changed. The reason that we Americans are 
ever dying of dyspepsia, and the English of gout, is that 


as the best ordered village in the interior of New-England 
A soldier [ have never seen necessary to enforce pabiic 
order. An unarmed Police-man but stands in the crowd- 


we eat three times as mach as the French, and are ever | ed age gy of Cheapside or the Strand, and a single 


overloading our stomachs—while their manner of cook- | 
ing, and serving np what is cooked, renders this exceed. | 
ingly difficult. There is a philosophy in the kitchen with 


them,—and after one’s prejndices are disposed of, he sees || 
| their faults, make a stranger love their people and their 


and enjoys it too, and at last discovers that there is a way | 
of living better than he has lived, and for half the money. | 
ie ~arite 





cv. Lown, April 18, 1996, | 
Frow any thing contained in my last jetter, you must | 
not conclude that | am French mad, though | be French | 
bitten a little, as almost every stranger is bkely to be iu * | 
city made so delighiful to the stranger as Paris is, and 
where he can have whatever he asks for, whether it be of 
science on the left banks of the Soine, or of pleasure upon | 
the right. But French bitten though the American or | 
the Englishman be, he is readily cured as he passes over 
the chanuel, and comes up the Thames. The spectacle 
exhibited upon this river is one of the greatest eye ever 
witnessed, or fancy ever dreamed of ;—and if | were an 
Englishman, | ehould feel prouder of it thre ever a Ro- 
man could feel of his imperial Rome. Indeed, it is ever 
one of my proudest thoughts, that my own native tongue | 
is the language spoken here, and that we are children of 
this noble race. ‘Talk of the Tibor—talk of Rome !—why, 
the Thames has a hundred ships for every ove that was 
upon the Tiber; and Loudon is more and mightier than 
the imperial Rome. Paris is the capital of art, of science, 
of pleasare, and of opinion, it way be. The taste that 
rules in Paris, rules all the world, ‘The nuiversality of 


the language of the Frencs is a weapon in the French. | 


man's hands, by which he sways all Europe more or less 
Bat, nevertheless, London ia the capital of the world, Pa- 
ris is buta child hy its side. Even our own New-York is 


but an infant of two days old. At the magnitude and the | 


might of this London L.am more astonished, even now 
that | have had on opportunity to compare, it with other 
places of the world. ‘Tbe ends and the enbarbs of Paris 
an easy walk would bring to me, bit the ends and suburbs 
i , ima walk [can never fivd. London in- 
deed begius at the mouth of the Thames, and the ead of 

in nore than one sense, reachcs even among the 
highlands of Scotiand—for the whole of England and the 
whole of Scotlaud are but one great pasture to feed nud 
the mighty mass of human beings concentred here. 
lave England as the only land of iiberty on this side 
the sea. France, boast as she may, is not free—and, 


2 


go-2 





] 
} 


! I fear the prize of rational liberty is too great aboon © of Li 


motion of his finger is obeyed as readily as if a hundred 
bayonets stood ready to back its command. Nowhere on 
the: Continent are such gratifying spectacles as these ex- 
hibited. Even that bewitching France, which, with all! 


| 


land, there are no such rational liberty and law as this 
lpdeed I cannot convey to you a better idea of my own 
| impressions of the difference between England and the 
Continent than to ask you to remember the severity with 
| which I first spoke of and looked npon England, her aris- 
| tocracy, her manvers, and the like, when tresh from Ame- 
| rica I contrasted them with the happier forms in my own 
| land, and to contrast what was then said with what justice 
and a wider observation in Europe compe! me to say now. 


| Italy is the Paradise of Europe ruined long ago by mis- | 


| government and man. France, as the world defines civi- 
lization, is the most civilized of all the nations of the 
earth. France is delighifui, bewitching even—the home 
of a happy race of happy men. No man can live in ber 


| capi‘al and not feel that there is a charm there which no | 
vther capital in Europe has. But Englond, if not to be | 


loved, is to be admired. There is something the trayeller 
sees in the English blood which makes old England the 
wonder of the world. Her wealth, her magnificence, her 
power, astonish and delight him. An island upon which 


nature and climate seem to have frowned, man has made | 
a garden of, and even the recks teem with production.— | 
Rivers that are but rills in our estimation float the com- | 


merce of the world. In this smoky, clouded, gloomy Lon 
dou, where even at times (witness Sunday last) a candle 
is needed at noon-day, and the clergyman cannot see to 
read his discourse,—here in this mantle of smoke is the 
mistress of the Hindostan, the empress of the East, of the 
Canadas, of the miny isles of the ocean, and then the 
great regulator of the Politics and the Commerce of the 
| world! A wonderful people, a wonderful land? 1 glory 
in the joyous reflection, for [ see in it but the shadowings 
forth of what the same race in a more prosperous climate 
|| aided by « more bountifal nature, and favored 1 believe 
bya yet happier and ret freer government, are yet to do. 
Liberty and Law have made England what it is. The 
like, aut et stronger impuise of Liberty is arousing every 


; 
i] 
' 


‘ faculty em 
|| a degree of energy that astonishes even this astonishing 


| pooplo here, who are accustomed to think of nothing as\ 
| fe ible: and now if Law, the necessary companion 
berty, the enly arm safe to check her generous aspi- 





the American people, and stimulating them to} try, 


couutry is not rich, yet the receipts of the treasury are 
|) abont fifty millions of dollars banco—that is about $20,- 
| 600.000. Its expenditares are about the same. It hus no 
| debt worthy of being mentioned, nor indeed, any that can 
be, strictly speaking, called a debt. 

Norway, which was atiaeched to Sweden by the vers | 
of Kiel, in 1814, is governed by its own legislature, whi 
has but one house or chamber, and whose members are 
from one hundred to one huodred and fifty. They are 
chosen by the people, and suffrage is of very general ex- 
tent. This Jegislatmre or diet, as it is called, meets once 
in three years. It is now in session in Chrie‘iana. The 
king has a veto power on the laws passed by the diet of 
‘that country. Batif any act be voted by three successive 
diets, it becomes a law, even if the King should have ve- 
toed it. A majority of votes is only required; but the 
ana as you will have perceived, dewands on roe 
| Norway is almost independent, in reality, of Sweden.— 
| The people have now tasted the sweetness of power, and 
| are for gaining more. The diet of that country his given 
| not a little trouble to Sweden within the last two or three 
|vears. ‘There is a viceroy in Norway, appointed by the 
King. : 

‘The legislative government of Sweden is an anomaly, 
and perbapa is not well know to your readers. I will 
endeavor to give them some idea of it, The legislative 
| power is vesied in four bodies, representing the four great 
estates or classes of people. Ist. The Nobles—they are 
numerous and poor. There are more than fifteen bun- 
dred Nobles, who have a right to sit in the House of No 
bles; but seldom more than two or three hundred attend. 
|| 2d. The Clergy—they are about seventy in number, in- 
cluding the twelve bishops and one arch-bishop They 
meet in a house or hall of their own, as do the Nobles and 
| other two bodies. Jd. The Burgesses—who represent 
| large towns and cities. They are some fifty or sixty.— 
| 4th. The Peasants—or body of legislators who are chosen 
' by the peasants and represent them, ‘The number of thie 
| branch is various, but generally fifty or about that num- 
ber. All the legislators, except the Nobles, receive com~- 
pensetion for their services; and as each district has to 
pay the salary of its own representative, it often happene 
| that, for the sake of economy, they combine to the nu 
| ber of two or three, or even six or eight, to support en 
| member of the Legisiuture. oan 
i On all questions relating to the constitution of the con 
| uuanimity,—tbat is, the vote of each of the fe 


| 


” 
\ 


| 


| branches is required. But in minor matters, touchin, 
| Gaances of the country, and other things of that kind, 
|| favorable vote of three of the chambers, or hes 
I the legislature, is safficient. 








































216 THE NEW-YORKER. 
Se 
diet meets once in five years. Its sessions are very { mach of the gaiety and lightness of heart of their ances- 
rege do not accomplish eoah. The last one was of | tors, being fall of anecdote and song, and ever ready for 
twenty-one months’ duration. This form of parliament || the dance. They inherit, too, a fund of civility and com- 
was established by Gustavas Vasa, nearly three hundred plaisance ; and, instead of that hardness and grossness 
years ago. [1 is really antiquated. It was a grand step which men in laborious Jife are apt to indulge towards 
Considering the then times, and considering the darkuess || each other, they are — obliging and accommoda- 
of the views of Kings on such subjects. ting ; interchanging kind , Yielding each other as- 
Cornggpondent of the Commercial Advertiser. || sistance and comfort in every emergency, and using the 
cis ot ieteseae Men thas familiar appellations of ‘ceusin’ and ‘brother,’ when 

Eastern Hyrersorr.—Redschid Bey, the newly appoint- || 076 is in fact no relationst ip. ° . * 
Ottoman ambassador gt a ny was previously ad the || "No men are more submiasive to their leaders and em- 
per nice von seve Having Paris, be eddves: ployers, more — of enduring hardship, or more 


; : lady whose beauty and singing good humored under privations. ever are they so hap- 
had enchanted him—which was translated into French by py as when on lon aa rough expeditions, toiling up 


Prof. Desgranges, and which is thus rendered into English rivers or coasting lakes ; encamping at night on the bor- 

in the New-York American: ders, gossiping reund their fires, and bivouacking in the 
. “* Many are the pretty roses in the garden of beauty, but open air. They are dexterous boatmen, vigorous and 

they have not the delicious voice of the nightingale. The || adroit with the oar and paddle, and will row from morn- 
nightingale ! bows ey is In its Tk ; in its plumage ing unto night without a murmar. The steersman often 
nothing recalls the beauty of the rose. Though each be t ing: Id traditionary French song, with some regular 
delight of lovers, each is powerful by a different attraction. | tenden in whieh Ger tf join, keeping time with ‘iaie 
The rose is light itself to the eve of the lover—the nightin- | : if atany time they flag in spirits or relax in exer- 
gale takes captive the ear of the universe. Butif each, se- | fon it is but seceeainy ZS ww Re rd song of the kind to 
parately, imparts a varied gratification, one may yet over- |! put them all in fresh spirits and activity. The Canadian 

inspires. While the one | w i 1 

etal to the arth, andthe ever n'a denizen ofthese, have Been echoed fewm south to mth, aed taneenited 
could a union of the charms of both im one be looked for'— |! from father to son, from the earliest days of the coleny ; 
Yet have I met with that delightful union! I have seen | and it has a pleasing effect, in a still golden summer eve- 
grace united with melody, and [ wander on and lose mysel! | ning, to see a batteau gliding across the bosom of a lake 
m my enchantment ; for I have seen the rose ina nightin- | 


































evil te ee a eee 
1812. On the retarn of Ferdinand he was compelled w 
into exile. He repaired ete aeeeeeee o 


is companions were i ay the 


providential escape from 
prepared for him by the beloved Ferdinando, be found 
them to amount to 261, and then demanded to that 
ticket; but it was nearly a half an hour before it be 
obtained, and only after a strict search ae the lottery 
offices in the city. At length half a ticket of No. 261 was 
procured at two o'clock, and at five it was drawn a prize 
of £40,000—the only one ever exhibited to that amount 
in England. The lucky Don lay down that night £20,000 
richer than he had risen.” Blach wood’s Magszine. 


Swirzeataxn.—Dr. Bowring has recently published a 
report on the moral and physical condition of the Swiss, 
which contains much valuable informatian net to be 
found in the works of the mere pleasure-seekers or moun- 
tain-climbers. 

The habits of life among the laboring class are simple. 
In Neufchatel a workmin in a factory can wy ¢ earn 
$275 a year, and on this sum support his family. A good 


















and dipping its ears to the cadence of these quaint old 


gale. and the nightingale in a rose. in Paris my eyes beheld || ditties, or sweeping along, in full chorus, on a bright sun- 


a young girl—the rose of the morning was envious of her | 
beauty—the nightingale at the sound of her voice hid him- | 
self for shame ; and | have called bis charmer Rose-Night- | 
ingale.”’ 





ny morning, down the transparent current of one of the 
Canadian rivers. But we are talking of things that are 
fast fading awzy. > “ . 7 : 
An instance of the buoyant temperament and the pro- 
fessional pride of these people was furnished in the gay 


loaf of bread costs about four cents of our money, milk 
about two cents per quart, and meat eight cents per Ib.— 
| A bottle of wine can be had for ten cents. The careful 
|| and industrions now generally place their fends in the sav- 
| ings banks, formerly they purchased land. These banks 
| pay three per cent. interest, but no depositor is allowed 


Joux Busyax.—Coleridge, in his Table-Talk, has the || and braggart style in which they arrived at New-York to! to increase his fund at a rate beyond sixty france per an- 


following graphs, about a book, which many have 
read and all must have admired—Bunyan’'s Pilgrim's Pro- |! 
ress : 
abe This wouderfal work is one of the few books which 
may be read over repeatedly at different times, and at |! 
each time with a new and different pleasure. I read it 
once as a theologian—and let me assure you that there is | 
great theological acumen ia the work—ence with devo- 
tional feelings—and once asa poet I could not have be- || 
lieved beforehand that Calvinism could be painted in such i 
exquisitely delighsful colors. I 
“ | know of no book, the Bible excepted as above all || 
comparison, which J, according to my judgement and ex- 
perience, could so safely recommend as teaching and en- 
foreing the whole saving truth, according to the mind that 
was in Christ Jesus, as the Pilgrim's Progress. It is in| 
my conviction, incomparably the best Summa Theologia | 
Evangelica ever produced by a writer not miraculously I 
inspired.” I} 
e have not, like the author of this opinion, given this | 
book a third perusal. We read it ance, and then, more | 
for its poetry than its theology or devotional feelings, bat 
the impressions it made upon the wind are vivid after the 
lapse of many years. The perfect simplicity of its style. 
its deep pen oy power, and the striking allegories, || 
which abound in its pages, cannot {ail to ewchain the at-! 


" 


join the enterprise. They were determined to regale and 


astonish the people of the ‘ States’ wit) the sight of a 
Canadian boat and a Canadian crew. They accordingly 


| fitted up a large but light bark canoe, such as is used in | 


the fur trade; transported it in a wagon from the banks 
of the St. Lawrence to the shores of lake Champlain;— 
traversed the lake in it, from end to end ; hoisted it again 


}in a wagon and wheeled it off to Lansinbargh, and there 


launched it upon the waters of the Hudson. Down this 
river they plied their course merrily on a fine summer's 
day, making its banks resound for the first time with their 
old French boat songs ; passing by the villages with whoop 
and halloo, so as to make the honest Dutch farmers mis- 
take them for a crew of savages. In this way they swept, 
in fall song, and with regular flourish of the paddle, round 
New-York, in a still summer evening, to the wonder and 
admiration of its inhabitants, who bad never before wit- 
nessed on their waters a nautical apparition of the kind. 
Irving's Astoria. 


Tue Foopo or Max.—The Genesee Farmer gives the fol- 
lowmg semmary of the native coxntries of our most familiar 
plants :-— 

The potato is a native of South America, and is still found 
wild in Chili, Peru, and Monte Video. Iu its native state, 
the root is small and bitter. The first mention of it by Eu- 


tention and delight the fancy of all who may venture upon || ropean writers is in 1583. It is now spread over the world. 


the Pilgrim's warrative. 


by Bernard Barton, with a Biographical Sketch of the 


|| —Wheat and rye originated in Tartary and Siberia, where 
It appears that a work has recently been published in | they are still mdigenous.—The only country where oats are || | thooght they had got into d 
London, entitled ‘Tustrations of the Pilgrim's Progress | found wild is Abyssinia, and thence may be considered a re- || great caution. In 


tive. —Marze, or Indian corn, is a native of Mexico, and was 


life and writings of John Bunyan, by Josiah Conder.— | unknown in Europe until after the discoveries of Columbus 


The life of the son of a poor unker, who in the solitude 
of the prison, composed ench a work as the Pilgrim's 
Progress, will not be without its interest. Bunyan was 
born at the village of Elston, near Bedford, England, in 
1628. In early life he was a wanderer, a soldier of dissi- | 
pated habits. After he reformed, he joined a society of | 
Anabaptists and became a public teacher among them. || 
Soon after the restoration, under the laws enacted against | 
dissenters from the established church, he incurred the | 
sentence of transportation. That sentence was not car- | 
ried into effect, but he was confined in prison for twelve | 
years. lt was during this period that his ardent. imagina- | 
tion produced the splendid allegory to which he is indebt- 
ed for the fame that is awarded to his memory. 

Canapvian Vovacruns.—The ‘ voyageurs’ form a kind 
of confraternity in the Canadas, like the arrieros, or car- 
riers of Spain, and, like them, are employed in long in- 
ternal expeditions of travel and traffic: with this differ- 
ence, that*the arrieros travel by land, the voyageurs b 
water; the former with mules and horses, the latter with 
batteaux and canoes. “a “4 ° ° 

The dress of these people is generally balf civilized, 
half savage. They wear a capot or snrcoat, made of a 
blanket, a striped cotton shirt, cloth trowsers, or Idathern 
leggings, moccasins of deer skin, and a belt of variegated 
worsted, from which are suspended the knife, tobaceo- 
pouch, and other implements. Their langnage is of the | 
same pie bald character, being a French patois, embroi- | 
dered with Indian and ish words and phrascs. * * 

They are generally of French descent, and inherit 

















| Sir Walter Raleigh in 1589. — que was 


| seige by Soult. Having a 


—The bread-fruit tree is a native of the South Sea islands, 
particularly Otaheite.—Tea is found a native no where ex- 
cept in China and Japan, whence the world is supplied — 
The cocoa-nut 1s a native of most equinoctial countries, and 
is one of the most valuable trees, as food, clothing and shel- 
ter are afforded by it.—Coffee is a native of the East and 
West Indies. The best coffee is broug’t from Mocha in 
Arabia, whence is furnished about sixty millions of pounds 
yearly.—All the varieties of the apple are derived from the 
crab-apple, which is found native in most parts of the world 

—The peach is derived from Persia, where it still grows in 
its mative state, small, bitter, and with its poisonous quali- 
ties —Tobacco is a native of Mexico and th America, 
and lately one species has been found in Holland. Tobacco 
was first introduced into England from North Carolina, by 
brought from 
Asia—cabbage and lettuce from Holland—radish from Chi- 
na—rice from Ethiopia—beans from the East Indies; on- 
ious and garlics are natives of various places both in Asia 
and Africa.—The sugar cane is a native of China, and the 
art of making sugar from it bas been practised from the re- 
motest antiquity. 


Istuntz.—Don Tomaso Istuariz, the ex-minister of the 
Queen of Spain, who on the constitution of 1812 being | 
proclaimed, was obliged to fly for his life to Lisbon, ap- 
pears to have undergone many vicissitudes of fortune — 
during the peninsnlar war he was a merchant at Cadiz, 
and was eg ott oe during the memorable 

i of the republican in his 
character, he moved in the Cortes in May, 1814, that the 





num. 
| In Zarich, music is generally cultivated. It is 1 
|| scientifically im the schools, and it is a common thing 

the laborers returning frem the field or their w . 
| to join in singing concerted pieces which they do with great 

ect, 

| The goverament of this canton insures against all losses 
|| by fire, assessing a tax proportioned to the contingencies 
| of the year. 

In Geneva wages are higher. A man who can make a 
|| watch will earn irom $15 te $40 a month. A musical-box 
; maker gets $90 a month, while some of the hi grade 
|| of workmen eirn as much as $4 per day. we see 
|| that skill, all over the world, has its due reward. 
|| Everywhere the cause of education and religion is at- 
tended to. The Protestant cantons in particalar, are in a 
state of increasing prosperity. 


Tue Minace.—Major Skinner, in bis ‘ Overland Jour.ey 
to India,’ describes an oculer deception, or mirage, of extra- 
ordinary perfection and distinctness, wheamnd 40 him in 
travelling over the deserts of Arabia. It resembled a vast 

sheet of water. He says— 
! “The seeming lake was broken in several parts by the 
little islands of sand, that gave strength to the delusion.— 
The dromedaries of the sheikhs at reached its bor- 
Se reals eat tem to have commenced fording. As 
they advanced and became more surrounded by the vapor, 
water, and moved with 
passing over the sand-banks their 
|| were reflected in the water. So convinced was Mr. 
of its reality, that he dismounted and walked towards 
|| deepest part of it, which was on the right hand. He follow- 
ed the deceitful lake for a long time, and to our sight 
strolling on ‘ts bank, bis shadow stretching to a great 
|| beyond. There was not a breath of wind; it was a su 
day. and such a one as would have added dreadfelly to 
disappoint:nent, if we had been any time without water.” 


Diamony cut Diamoxy.—The following reminiscence re - 
lating to the late Mr Wood, the banker, not generally 
appeared among the several anecdotes published since his 
death. As may be supposed, from his habits and character, 


a dinner guest was on unusual ee at 
On one occasion, however, he found it necessary to 


z 





Fs 


: 





tol- 
erate the rarity, and provided a fowl for the banquet, the 
dressing of which he was ee Se to a 
rustic — a. his service. He scmelon ay im read- 
iness a bott good wine, for the of which he 
deemed it prudent to affix to its neck a label, with the 
awful word “ Poison” imprinted thereon. He then went 
about his customary avocations. On bis return to dinner, 
his attention was attracted by the wild and disordered ap- 
pearance of his factotum, whose were “in five 
phrenzy rolling,” and he enquired what sailed him! “0, 
measier,”’ stntiered the hiccuping youth, “it's all over 
wi’ me.” “What do you a ee “Why, 
measter, as | was basting the fowl, it did smell #0 nice, 
and I was so hungry, that I couldn't belp tucking into it, 
and when I'd dove, I know'd as how you'd tarn me away 
for i’, and so—and so—lI've myself!" die 
sected fowl and empty wine “corroborated the evi- 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 24, 1836r 





Report of the Postmaster General.—It is within the know- 
ledge of a majority of our readers that we welcomed the ele- 
vation of Mr. Kendall to the distinguished station he now 
holds, and that we have ever —though not without exception 


violent assaults upon and the serious charges preferred 


against his character as a politician and a man, were not ef- | 
fectaal to shake our confidence in his peculiar fitness for a | 
station requiring & rare combination of capecity, industry, | 
” | popular journals. Perhaps so. We must regarc the pitiful 


perseverance, sud inflexibility. And since his appointment, 


we have been at all times forward to certify to the ability | 
with which bis official duties have generally been performed. | 
Even now that we are compelied to differ from him, we | 


still say that he has not disappointed us. He has redeemed 


his Department from the wretched state of insolvency and | 
disorganization in which it was left by his predecessor ; in- | ‘ - 
stead of applying to Congress to pay his Bank loans, he has ||* premium on ignorance and stupidity. The suggestion 
a large balance on hand, notwithstanding the increase of | 
mail facilities keeps full pace with those of former years ; | 
he recommends a material reduction of the rates of letter | 


postage ; he has enforced a system of rigid accountability on 
hie subordinates ; in fine, he is an officer of remarkable ca- 
pacity and energy. 


perfection. 


The Report recently submitted to the President and here- | . . ’ 
with laid before our readers is an able peper. A Postmaster || ™*king pretensions to general circulation, can be compressed | 


General who can bring his Annual Exposé within the com- 


pase of two columns is prima facie qualihed for the station. | 
The Report proves that both he and his ‘ hirelings,’ as he 
“ | charged but one-half Before we grasp at this proposal, we | 
| wish to press the rather interesting inquiry—In case the co- 
| pies 80 post-paid never reach the sqbecribers, what then '— 


bluntly terms them, have been faithfully at work the past 
year. ‘The condition of the Department is most gratifying. 
The rate which hed burrowed in its various nooks and cor- 
ners have been mainly ferreted out. ‘The revenues are most 
ample. 


ages are to be reduced ; and, just at this prosperous crisis, 
Mr. Kendall bas chosen to make war on the large and wide- 
ly circulating city newspapers. 

Now, we are not disposed to whine about the matter. If 
Mr. Kendall chooses to suggest that no paper larger in size 


or whiter in aspect than e No. 3 mackerel shall be transport- | 


ed by mail, and Congress sanctions the suggestion, we shall 
invoke no sympathy. We have faith in our ability to earn 
a livelihood either by manufacturing newspapers or by some- 
thing else, as circumstances shal! dictate and the wisdom of 
law-makers allow. But the gratuitous, the invidious, the 
pitiful observations with which Mr. Kendall introduces his 
new project, we shall not submit to in silence. He does not 
consider it ‘‘ necessary that large nombers of newspapers 
should be transported from one end of the Union to the 
other, a8 means of instructing and enlightening the public 
mind.” Indeed! “ That office can as well be performed 
by the local. presses as by newspapers from a distance. "— 
Now, if the conductors of the local presses generally swal- 
low th’s gross bait, they are greener than we esteem them. 
The fact is, the country needs local presses—they ought to 
be much better supported than they are by those residing in 
their neighborhoods respectively—but it needs aleo metro- 
politan presses. Let us look at facts: The average quan- 
tity of reading matter afforded weekly by the country jour- 
nals is considerably less than one-third the amount contain- 
ed in our sheet, and in many other of the city wecklies. Of 
this limited quantity, a large proportion should be, and gene- 


| 



















] nor his income permit the devotion of his whole time to the 
| business. But the matter is really too plain for argument. — 


| nals are all-sufficient as vehicles of literary 
—regarded his official conduct with decided partiality. The || 49d attempt to embarrass the sale of books out of the great 
| cities. The logic which justified the burning of the Alexan- 


He has erred in one or two instances, | 
and he has failed to give punctuality and security to the | 
newspaper mails of the country ; but we did not look for | 







Improvements are still being made ; the novel Ex- | 
press Mail is in the full tide of successful experiment ; post- | 
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3 sectoded or stump-chequered village, fer from the great! 


The P. M. G. might as rationally argue that the local jour- 


drian library was far more conclusive. 
Mr. Kendall chuckles heartily over the idea that his Ex- 
press Mail must largely curtail the circulation of the «ore 


clap-trap of checking the circulation of Northern papers at 
the South as unworthy the station thet dignifies bim. Jt 
would once have been thought proper to suffer an editor 
populanty beyond his immediate neighborhood te enjoy the 
fruits of his labors. Now, it seems more desirable to offer 


Ought not to have originated with Mr. Kendall. 

If the Postmaster General bad merely directed bis hostil- 
ity against journals of ‘an inordinate size,’ we should no! 
have remonsirated. If a law be passed in accordance with 
bis suggestions, we shall probably reduce our papers within 
the prescribed 920 inches—the Folio by a slight decrease of 
margin ; the Quarto with great expense and trouble. But 
the discrimination in favor of sheets of 550 inches, or 27 by 
20, is totally irrational. Its only effect can be to injure the | 
city papers of all sizes, since none, either city or country, | 


within such narrow limits. 
The P. M. G. faintly hints at a rule, allowing publishers | 
to pay all the postage on their edition in advance, and be 


} 
\ 
h If Mr. Kendall's mail did its duty by us, we should have | 
eighteen daily sheets in each week from New-Orleans, yet 
in the last fortnight we have not recelved a dozen. At this 
| rate, Mr. Kendall's ‘ improved bid’ would cost all it would 
| come to. 

But we did not propose to review the Report generally.— 


| dead of disease and privation, and military service disorgan- 


ized by the open and fierce quatrels of all our chief offices 
—Scott, Gaines, Jesup, Call, dec. It is said, indeed, thet 
the hostile Chiefs are becoming tired of the war, and nearly 
inclined to submit. If so, the pré#ent favorable season may 
terminate this wretched business ; but there have been no 
laurels won in Florida since Gen. Jackson was there—un- 
less, indeed, by Oseola. The Secretary very wisely leaves . 
the minute detail of the campaign to Major General Mgecomb. 
The whole force now on duty in Florida numbers sboot 
4,000 ; 1,500 regulars, (beside 500 pon-effective,) 1,200 
Tennessee volunteers, 300 Alabama do. 250 Florida do. 50 
Washington city do. and 730 Creek Indians. Beside these 
there are 900 volunteers now in the service of the U. States, 
Gov. Call has been superseded im the chief command in 
Florida, wh‘ch is devolved on Gen. Jesup. (We learn from 
other sources that the Tennessee volunteers are dissatisfied 
with this change, and have quitted or will soon quit the se¢ 
vice.) Gen. Jesup has made a requisition en the Governor 
of Georgia for a regiment, and on that of Alabama for « bat- 
talion of volunteers, to take the place of the Tennesseans. 
The call has been approved ; but the Government holds the 
opinion that there will still be force enough in Florida after 
the Tennesseans have left the service. We hope so. 
Genera! Gaines has 2,458 men in his department, of «hom 
147 are at Camp Sabine and 428 at Camp Necegdoches.— 
We extract the following paragraph, and urge the inquiry— 
Why does the Government so clearly acknowledge the fu- 
tility of the pretences under which Gen. Gaines invaded the 
Mexican territory, and yet hesitate peremptorily to recall his 
forces! That measure of reparation should not be the dis- 
cretionary act of a mere military commandant, but the con- 
sequence of a direct and positive order from Washing.on.— 
But to the extract : 

“ The movements of the forees under the personal com- 
mand of Major General Gaines on the western froutiers of 
Louisiana and Arkansas, are sufficiently stated in the report 
of the General-in-chief. General Gaines has been recently 
relieved of this command by Brigadier General Arbuckle, 
who was instructed, under date of the 10th October last, to 
make a full report of the condition of things in that quarter 
He was also particularly advised that under the instrucuions 
previously gree Gaines, that officer was pot to ad- 


vance into territory claimed by Mexico, and, if he should 
have advanced, was to retire, the Indians were actu- 





| We honor Mr. Kendall for his plain speaking on the subject 
vf abuses of the franking privilege. Let the Members of | 
Congress take the hint. They know very well for whom it | 
is intended. By the way, would not an abolition or essen- | 
tial restriction of the franking privilege be desirable! We} 
ask for4nformation. | 

We are happy to notice Mr. K.’s improvement in the mat- | 
ter of railroads and mail transportation. Last year, he was) 


apparently in favor of taking possession and making use of | 


ally engaged in hostilities against the United States, or un- 
less he had undoubted evidence that such hogilities were 
intended, and were actually in preparation within that terri- 
tory. On the 11th ultimo, a commanication was received 
from the officer in command at Camp Nacogdoches, giving 
an unfavorable account of the health of we troops at that 
post, and stating that their continuance there durmg the 
winter would make it necessary to construct barracks and 
quarters for their comfortable accommodation. In conse- 
quence of this communication, Brigadier General Arbuckle 
was instructed, under date of the 12th ultimo, to take all ne- 








private citizens’ railroads by the law of the strongest. It 
| were just asdefensible to order Mr. Reeside to carry the Ex-| 


sing, to turn outa regiment of regulars to enforce the requi- 
sition. Mr. Kendall has now touched the right key. Let) 
Congress pass a law limiting the Department to a certain 
rate per mile for railroad transportation of the mail, and the 
existing difficulty will he obviated. We close. 

Report of the Secretary of War (ad interim.) —We have 
read Mr, Butler's very long Report with interest, certainly, | 
| but with very little satisfaction. Many of its recommende- | 
| tions do net coincide with our convictions of sound policy ; | 
| and some of its statements develope facts which we should | 
| be happy to believe fictitious. However, we must strive, in | 
| our abstract, to avoid the prolixity of this ungracious docu- 
ment 


press Mail on horseback for a stated sum, and, on his refu- | 


|| cessary measures to restore the health of the troope, and, in 


the event of his deciding to retain possession of Camp Ne- 
cogdoches, to provide at that place all needful accommoda- 
j tious. He was also in that it was not in the power 
| of the Department, with the limited information then im its 

possession, — any positive order in regard to the future 
occupation of the post. The opinion was, however, express- 
ed, that there secmed to be no adequate cause for any longer 
maintaining a position so unhealthful and inconvenient ; and 
he was instructed, in case he had not already withdrawn his 
troops, to give the requisite order for that purpose immediate- 
ly on the receipt of that communication, unless be should 
then have in bis possession information satisfying him that 
the maintenance of Sageriin soenesial to the protection of 
our frontiers, and to the due execution of our treaty stipule- 
tions, as explained in the previous instructions to General 
Gaines and to himself.” 





rally is, devoted to matters strictly local—local incidents, lo- | To begin, then, with the Army. We can give its history 
cal improvements, local elections, &c. &c.—matiers which || for the past year in a small portion of the space required by 
should be known to all the population of the particular coun- || Mr. Butler. The whole course of the operations against the 
ty or district of each respectively. Exsential public docu- |] Seminoles has been a serics of defeats and disgraces. For- | 
ments, such as President's and Governor's Messages, with || midable expeditions baffled if not routed by Oseola ; strong 
imperfect abstracts of foreign and domestic news, necessa- || detachments defeated at the magical Withlacoochee, and ei- 
rily gceupy nearly all the remaining space. Who will pre- || ther cut up or barely rescued in a state of starvation; the 
tend that there is room left for such selections from the cur- || open country ravaged with the torch and the tomahawk 
rent literature of the day—to say nothing of original eseays || by the ruthless savages ; and now at this present December 





The Secretary urges an increase of the Army. We are 
opposed to this. It appears from his report that he cannot 
obtain recraits te fill up the present establishment ; what 
use, then, in manufactoring a half dozen additiona! skeletons 
of regiments, which must prove vastly expensive without be- 
ing at all effective! He proposes 12,000 men, instead of 
8,000, as a regular peace establishment, at an mereased an- 
nual expense of about $1,000,000. He states that the pre- 
sent force only affords 6,000 effective men, of whom 3,Q00 
are required to garrison properly the fortibcauens ou the see- 
board, leaving but 3,000 for the interior, We bajeve thet 
number quite sufficient, if tbe policy of the Goverument end 





—ts is demanded by the existing tastes of the | we are just about where we were a year ago, with the excep- 


reading public! Even if there were, the Editor located in’! tion of the houses burnt, people murdered, soldiers slain or 





the temper of the people be pacific : if mot, 50,000 will 
prove too few. The Indians are now nearly all driven across 





















EE" 
..she Mississippi. There is little to fear from them, unless we 
plunder and abuse them. Keep out of the Texas quarrel, and 
keep Texas out of the Union, and three thousand men are 
amply sufficient to guand our Western frontier. At any rate, 
such is our opinion. 

Fortifications bave made little progress the past year, ow- 
ing to the lateness of the passage of the Approp-iation Bills, 

The Lead Miners about Galena have geneiaily refused to 
pay the rent stipulated for the use of the Mines. There are 
493,313 pounds of lead dae on rents accruing priot to the 
30th of Sept. 1835. The supermtendent advises the sale of 
the Mines. 

The Secretary recommendaan increase of the staff of the 
Army, an increase of the rank and file, and an increase of the 
pay of certain officers: a First. Lieutenant of five years’ 
standing to have the pay of Captain, &c.&c. * The horse- 
leech hath three daughters, crying, Give, give !''—We like 
much better the recommendation of an increase of the pay | 
of privates, and a land bounty on re-enlistments. But our | 
favorite plan is that of meking the Army a vast polytechnic | 
school into which young men of eighteen might enlist with a 
prospect of obtaining a knowledge of many higher branches 
of an English education—Geography, Mathematics, the Na- 
tural Sciences, History, &c. with Surveying and Engineer- 
ing. Under a proper system and with an inconsiderable ex- | 
pense, every fortress and military post mi, h become an ex- | 
cellent seminary of practical education, to which young men | 
of energy who are destitute of fortune would eagerly attach 
themselves. Will not some future Secretary think of this 
suggestion ! 

The Sccretary recommends the re-appointment of Chap- | 
lains inthe Army. We heartily second the motion. 

He views with a favorable eye the Military Academy at 
West Point, and advocates its extension. We will think of \ 
this. 

Eighteen thousand Indians, mainly Creeks, have bea! 
pushed across the Mississippi the past year. The reluctant , 
Cherokees have not yet been put in inotion. 

‘The Secretary recommends a general system of legislation | 
and military police for the government and protection of the | 
emigrated Indians in their new territory—also that a dele- 














THE NEW-YORKER. 


Pennsylvania the past seazon—three times as much as in | 
any year prior to 1832, and 125,000 tons more than iv any 
preceding year. Schuylkill sold at Pottsville more than 
half the summer at $2 to $2 25 per ton. Now, it costs but 
$14 in New-York—the weather being moderate. Had 
December been as cold as last year, $16 would not buy it. 
Well, we must endure it. 

By the way, we will thank any one for a certified list 
of the dealers who are now selling at such exorbitant pri- 
ces. Its publication may do no immediate good, but it will 
enable our citizens to know their friends another season. 
Will not some one take the trouble of supplying us? 


Lovistana.—We have at length the detailed official re- 
turns from this State, together with the actual votes of the 
parishes (Natchitoches and Concordia) from which no 
returns were received. We here contradict the report to 
which we gave carrency, that these votes would have 
given the State to White. They would have reduced the 
Van Buren majority 15—no more. 


New Haspsnirne.—The Legislature of this State have 
elected Hon. Franklin Pierce ot Hillsborough to the U.| 
3. Senate, for the ensuing term. He received in watedaal 
108 votes out of 160 Mr. Page, the incumbent, appears 
to have given offence by voting for the Distribution Bill. | 
Developements at Washington.—Those who ave looked | 
forward to the termination of the reeent Presidential con- | 


test as the commencement of a new era of universal ber-| 


of James Mouroe, are destined to experietce a sad disap- 
pointment. There is no tranquillization, no trace, not) 
even a cessation of hostilities. The contest between the 


ciples, over which the issue of the Presidential campaign 


strife. Besides, the rival parties differ widely with res- 


| pect to the issue of the late contest. The victors are fully | ®™ - bad ; 
aware of the extent and magnitude of their triumph; the | “Coming oveute, whith enst.thais Same ae 


vanquished do not consider themselves fairly beaten—cer- 





gate or delegates in Congress be allowed them. 
The payments on account of Pensions during the past year | 
have amounted to $2,699,430 66. } 
The agyregate expenditures of the War Department for || 
the year 1836 are estimated at $20,333,012 19—those of | 
the first three quarters having amounted to $13,514,436 29. | 
Those of 1837 are estimated at $19,935,425 54. This is 
altogether too high, in oar judgement, since not only are the | 
expenses of the Navy of course excluded, but nothing is al- | 
lowed for new undertakings, Indian hostilities, or Nacogdo- 


ches expeditions.— But we take leave of the subject. 
—_—_—_—_ 


Nontu Canotrxa.—John B. Muse, a Whig Delegate to 
the Legislature of this State from Pasquotank County, re- | 
cently resigned his seat on account of ill health, and ved 
vid H. Kenyon, of opposite polities, has been elected in his ! 


This gives the friends of Mr. 


stead by a majority of 70. j 


positive strength of the country is with them—that a 
majority of the qualified voters are opposed to Mr. Van 


|| Buren’s election; and that he obtained the votes of Con- | 


parties involved the fate of important measures and prin- | 


tainly not discomfited. They stoutly maintain that the | or their wills. 


a oe et oe 


of them seriously debated, before the clone of the second 
week of the session; although neither House usually ap. 
plies itself te business before the opening of the fifth or 
sixth. 

The resolution of Mr. Wise looks to a more sweeping 
investigation of the Exexutive Departments than bas bee), 
made since that of 1886-7, by the famous Comuanittee on 
Retrenchment. It was advocated by the mover in a 
speech of considerable length, marked by the usual char. 
acteristics of Mr. Wise's orations. In vehement decla- 
mation be has no superior in either of the Houses, nor is 
his faculty of condensation less remarkable.—We extract 
several of the conclucing paragraphs, as an illustration of 
the temper and spirit of the Opposition in the House of 
Representatives : 

Is it true or false, that the various Executive Depart. 
ments have been conducted with ability and integrity, and 
that they are in a prosperous condition !—That is the is- 
sue. ow is it to be tried? Will gentlemen tell me that 
the President has tried the issue already, and that they are 
content with his certificate in form ! Sityd begon this ses- 
sion as I ended the last session, by asking the oppostumity 
and power, and by claiming the right of an investigation 
by a committee, an efficient, able, and fair cowmitiee, 
with full powers to eviscerate the truth. The truth is aii 
I desire; 1 make no accusations, no complaiuts, eacept 
of the denial of investigation. 

“ If all have been conducted with ability and integrity, 
the Departments have nothing to fear, aud investigation 
may do great good. If it does not find and expose past 
fraud and corruption, it may prevent much evil hereafter, 
by the fear of scrutiny. I do sincerely, from the best of 


mony and concord, such as signalized the Administration | motives, earnestly desire to see the dovis of the Treasury 


Deparment, of the Land Offices, of the Indian Bureau, 


j and other Departments aud Uthices, thrown open to full 


and fair investigation.—We can then have the facis of 
which to judge for ourselves, and on which to make up 
our own verdict. a , - 


“Tell me not this is the short session. Investigation 


had no controlling infl ; and tl mast still remain 1 “™* refused last winter, when the session was long. | 


know, sir, this is an inauspicious period, perhaps, to e:- 


the themes of ardent discussion and of heated political |) pec; gentlemen to look back at the past, or pause a mo- 


| ment on the present. | know that every aye is tarned, 


and every mind of gentlemen is bent upon the ruTur: 


much more dazzling to their hopes and faucies, than pain- 
ful truthe of the past or the present are to their memories 
hey know, sir, that some of the swarm 
| of * Conservatives’ wh:ch are now fat and tull of the bioud 
of the ‘Treasury, mnst be driven off for some of the Jank 
and hungry ‘ioco foco’ flies, whe ate voraciously eager 
to light upon this body politic of ours. Ali things may 


necticut, Rhode-Island, Pennsylvania, North-Carolina, | not become new, but there mast be some changes; and 
and the South-Western States simply because it was so || for every change there will be a chance for some impa- 


confidently reiterated and widely believed that he must be 





|| tent expectant. 
pposition to his pretensions being thus para- | 


I know Unt Gen. Jackson hes been 
‘fast annual messege’—* He that com- 
eth after me is mightier than 1;’ but be has not been made 


made to say in his 


lyzed by a conviction of its utter futility. ‘They now con- || te add—* Whose fan is in his hand, and he will thorough!) 


tend that, the election having demowstrated that at least || purge his floor.’ 


Sir, lest he may wot parge bis floor, | 


half the freemen of the Union are opposed to Mr. Van | wish it to be swept clean fur him, before he comes in, v0 


| Buren, the opposition to his favorite measures will be | 
| strong enongh to ensure their modification by the next | 


that Jacksou may not be biamed aller be is gone. 


“ Ceriain it is, I cannot anticipate: time must develope 
the course and policy of the coming Administidtion.— 


Congress and to compel the retirement of the new Presi- | 4nd let no one secuse mo of commencing an atteck aot. 
dent at the expiration of his first term || itim advance. No, sir; so far from it, thungh L bold Mr 


Such isthe substance of the party bulletins which reach 
us from Washington, and it is confirmed by the doings of 


Vau Buren respousble for most mischief that has been 
done, and most that is now doing ; though he has been the 
éaucus candidate for the Presdency, and was the now- 


the two Honses. [It is notorious that the idea of a cou | gated successor; though he is elected by Executive pa'- 
promising or conciliatory Administration has received no | rovage, corruption and dictauon; the he succeeds a! 





Van Baren a complete ascendency in joint ballot, and se- 


cures the election of an Administration Senator for the | Co@Mtenance in high plaers. In the appointment of Com- | ‘be expense of the elective franchis€ ; though he ts a nuu- 


eusning term. 


|| mittees, the majority give no quarter; the minority ask 


ority President, and has promised to follow generally i 
the foots'cps of this Kuchen Cabinet Administrauen ; y«t. 


The votes cast for Governor were canvassed on the | nove. The former are animated by their success in rev- | ( he bravely dares to falsify that promise, “more bonore: 
olutionizing the Senate; the latter profess a confident | iu the breach than in the observance,” if be will kick 
hope of obtaining the ascendancy in the neat Honse, | «way the base ladders by which be has climbed to the 


1h. Edward B. Dodiey had 33,993, Richard D. Spaight | 
29,950: majority for Dadley (Whig) 4,043. ‘This is ex- ; 
clusive of the votes of Barke, Chowan and Gates Coun- | 
lies, which were either not returned or rejected. If count | 
ed, they would increase the majority to 4,729. This vote | 
is abort 15,000 higher than the recent vote for President, 
in which a majority of 3,200 votes was given for the Van, 
Baren Electoral Ticket. We shall probably publish both 

Canvasses in our hext, ' 








The Coal Trade.—The Philadelphia U. S. Gezette has | 
a labored attempt to prove that there has been nothing | 








“Shoulder arms and look on,” is the advice of the Ex- 
press letter-writer to the Whigs of the Union; but there 
is no carrying of arms on the shoulder at the Metropolis; 
there they are already crosseed in deadly conflict. 

The political campaign has commenced even earlier 
than at any former session in our remembrance. We al-, 
jude not to the clashing of opmions and of sectional inte- 
rests upon the ordinary topics of debate and legislation ; | 
the adjustment of the tariff, the extent of appropriations, | 
or the management of the public lands We refer to de- 





unfair or grasping in the conduct of the coal miners and | 
proprietors the past season. We never suspected them. 
‘The fact that coal sells at fair prices in most of our cities 
amply exenlpates them. ‘The fault fies with those who 
have the more immediate control of onr market. Bix hun- 


monstrations of a thoronghly partisan character—the resus 
citation by Mr. Benton of hie Expanging Resolutions ; the 
movement by Mr. Ewing for 2 revocation of the Treasury 
Specie Order; and the resolation by Mr. Wise looking 
to a searching investigation of the Executive Departments. 





dred and eighty-two thoasend tons have been mined in 





All these, be it remembered, had been offered, and two 


he found him, and arra 
|| telligenee, and virtue of 


height of bis ambition; if he will now leave Falstaff where 
aroned him the wisdom, i0- 
counts y, and base his Adimin- 
istration ov a sound, elevated, and enlightened policy, free 
from corruption, and purely putriotic, uncontaminated by 
party, | will pledge my humble support to his measures, 
thongh I never can support the man, or pardon the pa: 
examples he has set. And om canvoi L support the won 
whilet | approve his measures! For the very reason thet 
he has not “ entered in at the strait gate.” 1 rhall always 
e-chew the exaurple which has been set in 1836, ax f cid 
that of 1825, in the election of Presidem of these Unit d 
States. ‘The one has been rebuked with a ven- 
geance—the other will not be forgiven by we, 

Sir, in this contest one great battle only has been fought 
beiwoen power and the The result is knowl, 
The ict was not decisye, and must, as long as there \« 
an hovest heart to hope for freedom—-shall go on, until 
constitational liberty, law, the independence of the people. 





and their représctiiatives, honesty, uth and justice aie 
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Peer fm he berth hr schains! De- REPORT OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. 

, but not conquered ; checked by the Prestorian bands || 7, .. president of the Vane seme eens 5 IE. 
of patronage, bat wot arrested in our onward march, the} ‘Sin :—iy his report of last year, the undersigned stated 
patriot army is not discouraged or dismayed; smitten, but | the post-roads of the United States to be about 112,774 
not struck down, the flag of our country is still flying!) miles in extent, and the annual transportation of the mails | 


Defeat may drive soiwe, the craven or the cormorant of 
paar te shew om perp eed hay beep ple 

firm and proud spirits of the patriot band I would say, 
‘ Who shall separate us from the of country?’ Shall 
defeat? Anothef such defeat will be a glorious victory ! 
In this ‘we are more than conquerors,’ for | am persuaded 
that neither office, nor bribe, nor principaiities, nor pow- 
one, eee nor things to come, shall be able 
to te us the love of our country, its laws and 
its liberties! God only knows in whose name this victory 
shall be achieved ; it matters not; but this 1 know, be he 
who he may, his cause will be consecrated by the toils, the 


pra the sacrifices, and the hopes of the unsubdaed 
and unterrified freeman. No, sir; let no man despair of 
the Republic. The fight is not yet ended. The people 


are not yet vanquished. Their hosts are withdrawn only 
for the moment to recruit their forces, and to repair their 
broken weapons. ‘The wea of our warfare are the 
weapons of truth. It shall be my duty to assist in point- 
ing anew its spears and its lances.” 

National Calamity !— Destruction of the General Post 
Office and Patent Office by Fire !—At three o'clock on 
Thursday morning of last week, the large public building 
sitaated near the centre of Washington city, and occu- 





“GENERAL NEWS. 





upon them equal to about 25,869,496 miles. 

On the first July last, the post-roads were about 118,164 

miles in extent, and the annual transporiatiou of the mails 

Was at the rate of 27,578,620 miles, viz : 

On horses and in sulkies........+-++++0<++00+ 8,291,504 | 

USE icaiens cate oo enmienatnaidinn epaabaate 17,408,820 
pee | 





in steamboats and railroad cars........++++++ 1 

Within the quarter ending 30th September last, im- 
provements were ordered on old mail routes, increasing 
the rate of annual transportation 375,824 miles, 306,592 || 
miles of which was in stages. Of the routes established |) 
at the last session of Congress, 912 miles have been put |, 
under contract, adding 140,000 miles of annual trauspor- | 
tauion 


An express mail has been sta:ted within the last month, 
from Philadelphia to Mobile, a distance of 1,230 miles, 
adding to the rate of annual transportations 895,440 miles. 
The rate of aunual transportation at this time is little 
short of 29,000,000 miles. - 

Of the pew routes, 30,557 miles remain to be put ip 
eqoeetion, which will add wo the annual service 3,487,780 
miles. 

The accompanying report of the First Assistant Post- |) 
aap we ‘ enaupe marked 1, will give this in‘ormation more 
im dela, 

The number of Post-Offices in the United States on the 


= 








pied below as the U. S. General Post Office and the | 
Washington City Post Office, and above as the General | 
Patent Office and depository of models of Inventions, &c. 
&c. was discovered to be on fire. Nothing was then dis- | 
coverable but sinoke, which issued in volumes from the 
basement; the clerks had been at work in the Post Office 
tll half past two; the flames did net burst from the build- 
ing tor perhaps an hour afterwards ; and yet, to the disgrace 
of the Metropolis or of the functionaries having control 
of the building, it was suffered to burn to the ground, with 
all the contents of the Patent Office, all those of the Wash- 
ington City Office, and a great portion of those of the | 
General Post Office, incinding the great Nerthern Mail 
which had arrived two hours before. The lose, public) 
and private, is enormous, and the great mails are doubt-| 
lese disorganized for a month to come. ; 

We consider this the most disgraceful conflagration that | 
ever occurred this side of Constantinople. That it was) 
the work of an incendiary is not doubted: but where were 
the citizens, the firemen, and above all, the public officers 
and clerks who are employed im that building! It issaid 
that no water could be procured. A great oversight, cer-| 
tainly. to leave a highly important National office so an- | 
protected; but could that prevent the saving of the inval- | 
uable property so easily removed! Taree quarters of an | 
hour after the alarm was g:ven. a swall engine reached | 
the ground and threatened to play on the building; bat’ 
the spectators appeared to be very well amused a» it was, 
and the engine, which had now been reinforced by an- 
other, turued its attention to other matters. 

We hope Congress will insist on a real and thorough im- 





Ast July, 1835, was 10,770; on the Ist July, 1836, it was || 
11,091 ;,and ow the 1st instant, 11,100. 
During the year ooting the 30th June last, 666 post- |, 
offices were established, discoutinued, and there were |; 
1,844 changes of postmasters. 
The number of posi-oilices will be greatly increased | 
the coming year, in consequence of the great extension ot |) 
roules, \\ 
The accruing revenue of the department for the year || 
ending the 30th of Juue last, according to statements frow |, 
the Auditor's otlice was as follows, viz : 


Letter postages. .. 0 ..ccecccnnscecesccees $3,010,249 43} 
Newspapers and pamphiets..............- 376217 13} 
Pin. dh acbundinel eiinateheensbaananatd S54 68 
Estimated for deficient returns...........- 8,934 Wo 
Datal.. s0 00000) casvveancnpewovesescerd $5 B¥4,409 1Y 


The engagement and liabilities of the department for 
the same year, were as follows, viz. : 


a view to a redaction of about ‘twenty 


ae 219 


and Stokes on the award of the Sclicitor of the Treasury, 
but notwithstandi 
of mail service, it 
exceed $600,000 before the first day of May next. 


this payment, aud a great extensio: 
ccnaend thts doe, och in tavh tril 


The accounts of Postmasters are rendered, and the 
quarterly balances paid by them, with admirable prompti- 
tude. re are 1,010 post-offices, yielding about $:322,- 
000, after deducting the compensation of masters and 
other charges paid by them, which deposite tieir net in- 
come in bank weekly or monthly during each quarter, or 
within fifteen days after its close. ‘There are 9,388 offices, 
yieldmg a net revenue of about $222,000 quarterly, which 
are directed to pay their proceeds to contractors inmedi- 
ately after the close of each quarter. The number of offi- 
ces directed to retain their funds until drawn upon, is 141, 
yielding aboat $8,600 quarterly. The balance of the 
offices are special, and pay directly those who the 
mails to t.em for the proceeds, except a few ew efices, 
and others, which are not yet arranged under either deno- 
mination. From an examination of actual re-ults, the 
undersigned is warranted in saying that more than ninety- 
five per cent. of the revenue of this department is col- 
lected within thirty days after the close of the quarter in 
which it accrues, without any expeuse therefur whatse- 
ever. 

By an examination of a portion of the quarterly ac- 
counts, it appears that the increase of revenne for the 
quarter ending 30th September last, over the correspond- 
ing quarter of last year, was about sixteen per cent. The 
ralio will probably be as large during the whole year, es- 
pecially as the iasprovements, the express mail, and the 
new routes, will produce a considerable augmentation. 
For safety, however, it may be estimated at fifteen per 
cent. yielding a revenue for the year ending 30th June, 
1837, amounting to $3,908,222. 

Daring the year ending 30th June, 1838, the new routes 
and other improvements in the mail service will doubtless 
produce a decided effect on the iucome of the department; 
and it may be reasonably anticipated that there will be an 
advance of at least fificen per ceut. over that of the cur- 
reatyear. If this anticipation be realized, the revenne of 
that year at the present rate of postage, will be about $4,- 


| 494,000, exceeding the estimated current rate of expendi- 


ture at its commencement about $688,000. And it is ex- 


seme that the department will have a surplus of cash in 


nk before the Ist of August next, exceeding $700,000. 
In view of these facts and estimates, the undersigned 
| does not hesitate to recominend a revision of the present 
| rates of postage, to take effect on the Ist July next, with 


recent.” To 
‘this end he suggests the fol owing scale of letter postage 
jin lieu of the present, viz.: 

75, miles and under. .........00seceeeeesesseee 

150 miles and over 75..... 10 
300 miles and over 150.... 
600 miles and over 300... . wb2g 
Covet GEO baw. 6.20 o BW Gh AU Seb ee 6s deed cécie 5 


| No better plan than the prevent suggests itself in rela- 





‘tion to charges of doable, treble, and quadruple postage, 
‘and postage by weight. 

| From its simplicity, this scale will be easily remember. 
Jed. It proposes to intr-dace the federal currency, render 





Transportation of the mails............... $1,638,051 7 
Compeusation of postinasters............. 812,6u2 67 
Ship, steamboat, und way letiers.......... 26,470 76 
Wrapping paper... .....--e+csecerecceees 15,013 8&2 |) 
Office furmiture. ...-. 0-00 seeeceeennees 3,008 35 | 
Adlvertining.. oo .0c-scnceccceedeeceeseces 22,596 43 |) 
a tele ettic pate ng So 24637 41 

DAMEBoc cece coccvcavccceccecsesocescese 27,029 06 
Mails locks and keys, and stamps......... 5,877 07 
Mail redation=, and epecial agents... .. S113 12 
Clerks EPISTLE 122,933 35 
Miscellaneous. 6... 6... 6.5 cece cece eenes 31,289 93 
Estimated for claims uot presented. ....... 2u,000 00 

Mae Sci TWh Bee vl Cass uewens wveud $2 63 76 

Excess of reve: se over engagements and 

ithiaais cede: cuss ovis rvewestdeetin $612,381 43 


was estimated at 





In the report of last year the 


than the estimate, and the expenditure $60,541 24 less, 
which accounts for the difference. 





vestigation of this brilliant affair. If the public property 
cannot be better guarded at Washington, let it be removed 
to Baltimore, where it would be properly taken care of. 


Paunsrivarta.—Ae we announced in our last, Hon 


year $404,878 53, equal to thirteen and a half per cent 
increase. 


The general condition of the department on the Ist of || 


July lest, is shown by statements trom the Auditor's Uf. 
fice to have been as follows, viz : 


James Buchauan of Lancaster, was on Woduesday of |) py u6 w the De nartmeut prior to Int July, 1835.. $602,482 40 


last week retlected to the U. 8 Senate for six youre | Deduct for 


ensting. ‘The vote in Legislative joint ballot stood a> 


follows : 
For James Buchanan, (V. B.).. «06. 605. cece ecw en es BO 
* Isaac Leet, te, «nn ncn che ansspserese 
“ Thomas re a new aan) eee = 
“ Uharies ‘enrose,(* Siate Rights’) ....... 2 
« T. 8. Cunningham, do. be ovseses 147 
Majority for Buchanan ............ 38 


Hon. Henry A. Mublenberg, whose claims had been 
urged, publicly declined being a candidate; Mr. Leet of 
the State Senate also declined. The vote for Gen. Cun- 
ningham was cast by Mr. Penrose. 

Hon. Wm. C. Rives, it is intimated in the last Charlottes- 

ille Republican, will not take office under the new Ad- 
ministration, This seems to confirm the report of a 
difference between Mr. R. and the Postmaster Cieneral. 

Col. James Liddell of Jackson, ia the ‘ Union" candi- 
date for Congress, vice Hon. Geo. B. Townes, instead of 
Col. Barton Hepburn as stated in our last. 





and doubtfal debts... .......... 131,327 36 


“VLIS Gi 
1 Due to the Department for the year ending 30th 590.111 5t 


Teer el ee See ee eee eee eee eee 


| June, 1836, y 
'} Cash in bank Ist July, 1BBG.+**-... 6. ee cece 192,005 46 
| Due from the Treasury for extra clerkhire..... 22,419 81 

|| Estinated for deficient returns... .... +6006 + + ___ 8034 00 

| Total available means... ....... 66-0 e eee $1,284,625 we 

} Due from the Deparument aceruing 

‘| priorto ee ar pv cbes see ae pnewn 93 
A wi yeare 

alent —P 
, . cay 20, 

Estimate of claims not presea y g612,783 1 
Balance in favor of Department....~..-.+++- SO4LB42 V1 
The nded claims, « part of which has been paid, 

are not im these statements. 

Of the old debts there was pati ont of the revenue of 
the year ending 30th June last, the sum of $466,376. 


As byw ote the Leh as or Bank debt was 
paid off in Aprit last. The in bank has since rapidly 
acenmulated, and en the 30:h November last was $050-- 
000. Deducting outstanding warrants, it was $503,721 11. 


The sum of $53,278 has been paid to Messrs. Stockton 





@475,227 0: but the revenue was $105,763 19 more || 


| copper coins unnecessary in making change, and saves 
| the loss to the people arising from fractions. It will re- 
| duce the labor now required in making «p and examining 
| postmaster's accounts, about one-fourth. 

If the proposed scale of letter postages shall be adopt- 
led, it will be necesaary to raise the lowest rate of com- 
| nissions to enable the postmasters at the large offices to 


‘The revenue of the last exceeds that of the preceding || carry on their business. ‘The propriety of placing gold 


coins sent by mail on the same footing as bank notes is 
| suggested. 
Great changes have taken place in the newspaper bu-i- 
| ness of the a the present rates of postage 
were established! Newspapers have not only increased 
in number, bat many of them have grown to an inordi- 
wate size. Postage, however, is the same, whether the 
newspaper be. great or small. If not carried over one 
huudred miles and oat of the State where printed, it 1s 
‘ ane cent: if outof the Staite and over 100 miles, it is one 
and a half cents. 
| "The policy of redacing the rates of postge on news- 
|| papers generally, is doubted. They constitute, in weight, 
! probably two-thirds of the mails, are in many parts of the 
| country ditfieult of transportation, and produce number- 
\llese failures. ‘These considerations would he of uo mo 
|| ment if it were reuily that large quantities of 
| newspapers should be tra from one end of the 
| Union ww the other, &s ‘mentis of instructing and enlight- 
j ening the public mindy but that office can be as well per- 
| formed by the local presses as by newspapers from a dis- - 
france. To reduce the poxtage on newspapers below the 
| actual cost of carrying them, would be to tax the corres- 
| pondence of the country generally for the benefit of the 
large newspaper establishments in the principal cities. 
to the injury of all the distant aud country presses. Such 
A mensure is not believed to be consjstent with sound 
principle or good policy. It is hot sound principle to tax 
the business of one portion of the people for the benefit 


of another portion ; it is not good policy to aid the large 











. Violations of law in this res 














g 20 
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sity establish io mepenstie the newspaper circu- 

fits St itane et loce! and couatty 

Bat is justice and good policy in gradua' 
on ne pers according to the 

of the matter to conveyed. follow 

newspaper postages is therefore suggested in 














pate oe 
Size of Newspapers | Carried not over 200 miles, | Over 200 miles aud 
‘ mor cutef the State. | out of the State. 
550 square inches or under 1-2 cent. 1 cout, 
gy iach ver | > | 112“ 
Over 920 square inches, 11-2 se 





if these rates were reduced oue half, it would not ma- 
terially diminish the means of tha De t, provided 
the entire newspaper pos were paid in advance. So 
great an innovation would probably be inexpedient ; but | 
where editors will pay in advance, the of their | 
whole ivapression sent by mail, the Postmaster General | 
might be safely authorized to accept one-half of the fore- | 
going rates. . 

Single newspapers are now extensively used, Geragh 
various devices and conventi signs, to answer 
parece of letters, and evade the payment of postage. | 





t would check this abuse if they were in all cases sub-| 

jected to double pestage, to be paid in advance. 
The rates of postage on periodical pamphlets may be 

advantageously regulated upon the same principles as_ 


those suggested for newspapers, and reduced to the low- 1 aud tw the right and left, wi 
van or 

the circulation in the south of newspapers from the prin- 
cipal cities of the north will 


est rate which will pay for their transportation. If a pre- | 
ference be given to any thing, it should be to works on 
agriculture, science, and the mechanic arts ; but the prin- | 
ciple is believed to be a good one in relation to the mails, | 
that every thing saall pay its own way. | 
Fugitive pamphlets way with propriety be subjected to || 
double postage, always paid in advance. i} 
The proposed revision of postages, if taken as a whole, \ 
would reduce the income of the Department from two to || 
three hundred thousand dollars below its estimated ex- | 
peuditure ; but the surplus on hand will sustain it until 
the regular increase of revenue will cover the difference. | 
The franking privilege has been so far extended, and 
is by many so unscrupulously used, as to constitute ant 
abuse which requires correcuon. Some who possess it 
do not hesitate tocover the correspondence of their friends 
and neighbors with their franks, in direct contravention of 
the law. A wilful violation by postmasters, when made 
known to the department, is punished by instant removal 
from office; but pablic officers of high dignity, though | 
more criminal, cannot be reached by the same authority. i 








pre-eminent py rn to set examples of obedience tu — 
its precepts, are believed to be diminishing, and there is | 
ground to hope that they will soon measurably cease. ~ | 

An amendment of the law is necessary in reference to | 
the mode of making contracts with raiiroad companies. || 


"The law prescribing the manner of making mail contracts | and 


generally, presupposes the existence of competition in | 
bidding, aud is adapted to the existing state of things on | 
all routes where the mails are carried on horseback or in | 
stages. But the reason of the law is not applicable to | 
most cases where railroad service is pec | because | 


there is no jon. To advertise for service on such | 
lines is a son hee the department must give | 
what the companies choose to demand, or the compensa- | 
sation wust be adjusted by negotiation before advertise- | 
ment or afterwards. Practically, the power of the Post || 
Master General as to the amount to be paid is unlimited, | 
becanse_hbe is authorized to accept the lowest offer, how- 
ever enormous, It is desirable that this power shall be | 
limited by a law, prescribing some fixed basis upon which | 
ali such contracts shall be made. None presents iteelf so 
equitable as the weight of the mails to be conveyed. An 
act fixing a reasonable rate per pound for carrying the | 
mail a given distance, would operate ae a restriction upon |, 
the power of the Postmaster General; whilst it would » 
undoubtedly facilitate the making agrangements with the | 
railroad companies. At present, the views of the depart- 
ment and those of most of the companies differ so widely 
as to the amount which to be paid, as to render 
hopcless all present prospect of an adjustunent. 

f the price were limited by law, the companies would 
expect no more, and the department would not refuse to 

yt. To secure the advantages of competition where 
it exists, the practice of adverti might be continued, 
and the contietsassqnel arn aie cant ieee 
bidder. A few of the railroad companies have exhibited | 
& disposition to carry the mail at prices deemed reason- | 
able. The most important of these is the Camden and | 


Amboy ny. The rs of that justly | 
comaidouinn tein interests ry secured oes i 











dang the pablic and the Government on liberal terms, 
have undertaken to convey the auntie ims emanen. and ts 
. wee een are highly satisfactory. The Petersburg 
sa company bave evi a like disposition, as 
To render the department measurably independent of 
the railroads, and ish other ae Airy ap 
express mail has been started on the 


tween New York and New Orleans. From Now Wows, 


rom New York to 


is not a fire-proof, 
So to destruction. 
as 


\| rity should not be given to ite archives. 
|| of the 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


Philadelphia, and from Mobile to New Orleans, it is mer- 


great mail carried im ratiroad cars 
te contract, in from New York to Mobile, 


according 
. “The 
cual i five daja peventoen bout going trom New Vork 


mail 
to Mobile, and five days twenty- hours returning. 
One day is occupied in transporting the mails between 
Mobile and New Orleans. : 
The success of this-experiment is not doubted ; and the 
size of the mail already affords an assurance that it will 
produce an income more than sufficient to support it. 
This mail leaves far behind all news conveyed on rail- 
roads or by any other means. a m- 
It will give unprecedented activity to commercial 
transactions between the north and the south; New York 
communicates with New Orleans in half the usual time ; 
all enterprises are expedited ; the whole interveni 
country and the Valley of the Mississippi will feel the 


impulse. 

The editors and the people of New Orleans will receive 
the news from New York im less than half the time it has 
heretofore occupied in the transit. ‘The editors will have 
the advantage of being the original of the news 


to their subscribers ; and the people will obtain it through 
their own papers, without postage, five or six days sooner 
than it can reach them in the New York papers, with pos- 


The editors and the along the whole roste, 

participate in the same ad- 
im a greater or leas degree. On the other hand 
be diminished. 
This injury is more than counter ba’ ao ny be- 
nefits secured to the local eetablishments ; if they 
were not, it is not to be brought into competition with the 


Le be found an outline of the organization of 
The ] 


ee Senin 2 


and the new soutes. Its for nd to be inadequate 
to the periormance of its ; and it requires two ad. 
ditional clerka, one af the and the other of the second 


The Appointment Office has a sufficient force for the 
performance of its duties with accuracy and promptitude. 
The duties of the | ion Office ary papel extend. 


pchemueee te dint pence oan ene 
ts chie ina 8h over 
the rendition of ers’ accounts, and the jorm- 
ance of contractors. Conducted with system and evergy, 
it will soon be felt on our thousands of routes, when- 
ever a delinquency occurs. Most of the contractors per 
ng |, form their service with fidelity and precision; but 


there are a few, some of them on important routes, who 
evade their coutract obligations whenever thay have a 
temptation to do so, relying for impunity en their adroit. 
ness in mains oapiren so ies lateral the depart. 
,ment. They will find it their interest to ir en- 
|gagements, or quit the service. In some parts of the 
conaeny. muons complaints of irregular mails are loudest, 
the fault is not in the department, nor the contractors, but 
in the roads. The department is obliged fe use such 
roads as it finds, and it is unreasonable in the people to 
expect regular mails unless they will make good roads. 

| My three assistants are assiduous in their dutics, often Ly 
|| right as well as day; and in relation to their compensa. 
I tion, deserve the favorable consideration of Congress. 

| The Anditor's Office is proceeding with vigor to accom. 
| plish the ejects of its creation, The disbarsement of the 
|) Post Office funds through the Treasury, deemed 





advantager of an earlier transmission aud dissemination of | .mpracticable, is effected with the utmost fecilay. Post 


commercial and other intell 
No measure should be taken with a view to injure the 
great city establishments; but it would be unreasonable 


adhe ended yh t to withhold information 
from ple of south, because it cannot carry, 
with con expedition, the cumbrous sheets from the 


northern newspaper . It is, and doubtless will 
continue to be, the y of the department not to send 
the news with less expedition; but to bring the whole 
mail to the of the express as fast as it can secure 
continous railroad or steamboat i 

The undersigned 


transportation. ; 
confidently believes it will be found | 


j warrants are reduced to the sige of ordi 
| checks, and, with the check of the Treaanrer ¢ 
| are remitted with the same ease, and answer the same 
| purpose. Without the inconvenience of specific appro 
| priations, the accounts of the department are more specific, 
, more easily understood, and more readily ined, than 
Gove of aay other department of the Government. It is 
_ the desire of the undersigned, which the Auditor has shown 
‘every disposition to promote, to render them intelligible 
| to any one who may exumine the books 

Difficulty has in some cases been experi 


bank 


im re- 


expedient, within the coming year, to start express mails | newing, for six months, the mail contracts which will ¢x- 


from Washington city along the route of the wational road 


pect, by those who are under | w St. Louis, from New Orleans, through Nashville, Louis- 


ville and Cincinnati, to connect above with the 
ern and western route ; and from Boeton, 
to Baffalo, New York. 


it east- 
Albany, 


Such mails on these routes he believes, would imme- 


diately support themselves, and give an activity to business 
ec in every direction, which would much 
enhance the general revenues of the department, and pro- 
mote public intelligence, and prosperity. Bat Id ex- 
perience or reflection lead to the convietion that these en- 
terprises will not produce an increase of revenue sufficient 
to support them, they will not be u a _ 
The attention of the undersigned has been urgent! 
called by the deputy postmaster general of the Brit 
North America provinces to the insecurity of correspond- 
ence carried on through the packe «hips between Canada 
and the U nited States on the ove side, and the British isles 
on the other. Valuable letters and ts sent from 


Canada through the port of New York, and from various | 


ter nited States, never reach their destination. 
only effectnal remedy which itself is a re- 
gular mail across the ocean, and a direct connection be- 
tween the post offices of the two couuntries.—By a recip- 


rocal arrangement, mails might be intercha between | 


the im New York and Liver or any other 
foreign port, wo be conveyed by the , or other ves- 
sels, under contract. The number of letters now crossing 
the ocean is so great, that a moderate postage on them, 
would pay the cost of their wansporiation. There is 
scarcely a doubt that such an arrangement may be effected, 
if Congrese shall think it expedient to grant the necessary 


power. 
The object of authorising printers’ 


pass in the nails free of postage, would be further pro- 
moted by extending the privilege to with prin- 


ters in foreign provinces bordering on the United States, | 
and will wy At useful if the i i 
of mails with 


interchange 
post in Europ» be authorised. 

The building in which the General Office | 

its valuable books and papers are 

With such ample means 

Government now has at command, the undersigned 

perceives no good reason why the ; 


f 


4 


| 


Exec- 

utive departments suffer inconvenience from the distance 

neral and City Post Office; and ai pas 

soge of the law which the Post 

Treasury, and makes 

necessary, that inconvenience 
partment itself. 
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| pire om the 31st instant, under the authority vested in the 

‘ostmaster General, by resolution, at the last session of 
| Congress. ‘The object of the resolution was to facilitate 
| a change im the commencement of the contract year. To 
{ firectaie name shjne.and ansidio Hin wits in re- 

tion to the remaining contracts, power is asked to let 

them in the usual mode for four years and a half, which 
| will lead to the same result. 
4} [have the honor to be, yeur obedient servant, 
as AMOS KENDALL. 
| The Vice !vesidency.—The Indiana Electors have voted 
| for Francis Granger for Vice President. ‘This renders 1 
\ certain that there is no election of Vice President by the 
Colleges, and that the Senate must decide between Messrs. 
| Johnson and Granger. 
| The Surplus Rerenue.—¥xertions are making in Con- 
|| gress and some of the Legislatnres to so alter the Surplus 
Revenue Act as to release the States from their liability to 
| repay the distributed money to the General Government. 
—Better wait till they get it. ; 

Gen. Harrison has been nominated for the next Pres: 
dency at a meeting in Somerset Co. Pa. and by & great 
| number of the Anti-Van Buren journals of that and other 
States. 

Hen. Thomas H. Benton is about to take up his perima- 
|nent residence in Virginia, ad will probably vacate his 
|seat iw the Senate at the close of the present session. 
| Mrs. Romor asserts that he and Hon. Wm. C. Rives are 
| competitors for the favor of the dominant party for the 
succession to the Presidency. 


Hon. John M. Clayton, the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware, late Chairman of the Judiciary Commitiee, 
has resigned his seat, on account of severe illness. His 
_mccessot will be chosen at the meeting of the Legisia ture 
) in January. f 
| A Special Election was held in this city on Wednesday 
and Thursday for a single Member of Assemwbly—the 
| Board of Canvassers of the General Election having de 
| clared a tie between Mesers. Purdy (V.B.) and Patterson 
se Monnis Frarxtin, the Whig candidate, ws 











elected by about 1,000 majority over E. Ff, Purdy, (V.8.) 
About 20,000 votes were polled. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Book” w: 


Excerpts from my 

“ no Kedless” vo me Roe ~— its 
Tir than ei Goctibadion merit. A Nm 
as he now does in three before he can 


hope for '* M8. is not 
See 


should mever exceed two columns in a single essay of whatever 


our next. 
We retain it fora 


Home” (L. H. P.) might have been a creditable 

hy eutire want of harmony ta its structure. 

ecsnes ih outta, aes, siplging Go tales of seariety 
lo insert 

d Visage” is under consideration. It will 


“The a Laapeet"-io tnnenesivably tepid. We have more re- 


for he weiter’s reputation thas he himself appears to have, 
pape him to burn his MS. with all possible ‘ 
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‘Letters to Young Ladies; by Mre. L. H. Sigourney.”—We per- 
ceive with high satisfaction that a third edition of this aduirabie 
work has been demanded—e just tribute to the gifted authoress, and 
a welcome proof that the literary tastes of the age are not wholly 
perverted. We trust these Letters may become literally an Anvesl 
of themselves. Teo those who have not yet perused them we may 
remark that the Letters are sixteen in number, on the following sub- 
jects: Value of Time; Religion; Keowledge; Industry; Domestic 
Employ ments; Health and Dress; Manners and Accomplishments; 
Sistesty Virtues; Books; Friendship; Cheerfulness ; Conversation ; 
Benevolence ; Self-Control ; Utility ; Motives to Perseverance. We 
adduce one example of the just thought and poetic diction which 
characterize the work, from the preliminary Address to the Guardi- 
ans of Fomale Education : 

“It is in the domestic sphere, in her own aative province, that wo- 
man ts inevitably @ teacher. There she modifies by ber example, her 
dependants, her compantous, every dweller under her awn roof. Is 
not the safaut ie ite cradle, ber pups ! 
earliest lesson to its soul } 
t in the court of Heaven! Sear es Se oe 
the sanctuary of the young child's mind, so firmly that so 
can displace, a0 ay ag be it 
6 m ’ V 
pedestal, wheace, im her turn, she imparts te others, the stamp 
and coloring which she has herself received? 
upon ker sons, ave what they shail take unchanged through 
the temptatious of Lime, Lo 








ouly im cases of Hypochondria, Spleea, Low Spirits, and the like; 
but also, if we mistake not, as an antidote to the more purely physi- 
cal diseases of Dyspepsia, Jaundice,etc. If so, we are ready to main- 
tase that Johasten’s Scraps for 137 are worth any waggon-load of 
pills of potioas ba most cases of mental or bodily affliction, Macbeth's 
staggering question— 

* Canst thou minister to 8 mind diseased / 

Piuck {rum the memory a rovied sorruw ’’ etc. 
is here triumphantly anewered. Ilis case, though an obstinate one. 
must have yielded to the prescription of Dr. Joharton. 

The Phrenologieal Developements in this work are admirable.— 
Kvery organ or bamp i= appropriately iliusteated both by eagraving 
and letter-press. * Adbesiveness’ exhibits two topers barely holding 
themselves up by each other ; ‘Secretiveness’ a hopeful member of a 
Temperance Society turning liquor from an oil-cau in bis private 
closet; ‘Linitation’ shows a thrifty baboon side by side with a whie- 
hered dandy whose face bas rua to grass—a very bad imitation of the 
bulbous; ‘Conseieutiousness’ ie shewn by a jury divided six to six, 
toxmng ap a copper for guilty or not guilty, &c. &e.—Those who 
would know more, will be accommodated by sending a $5 for five 
copies to D. C. Johastea, 6 Semmer-st. Boston. 

“ Furst Lessons in Natural Philosophy.” —Belkeap & Hamersiey, 
Hartford, have published ‘First Lessons about Natural Philosophy, 
for Children, Part Ul. by Miss Mary A. Swift, Principal of the Litch- 
ficld Female Seminary.” We consider it excellently calculated both 
lo provoke and satisfy the inquiries of iagenuous youth for explana- 
tons of the various uatural phewomena ¢ tly 5 ated to their 
observation. The language is simple and clear ; the illustrations are 
pertument and altractive; aud the elucidation of solids and fluids, 
elasticity, motion, gravitation, winds, rain, sownd, heat, light, &c. &c. 
1s admirable. al (Lock wood.) 

Republication of Reviews.—Mr. Foster's reprint of the Lendos 
Quarterly for September was issued last wook. It is « vumber oi 
varied interest.—Ouly two articles gives over to Tory politics. The 
subjects treated of are—Expeditions on the Amazon; The Fall of 
Heathenism; Tales of the Woods and Fields; Eastern Origin of the 
Celtic Nations; Schloss Hainfelé, by Basil Hall; Tocqueville on 
American Democracy ; The Mountain Decameron , Ustlines of Phre- 
nology; Dr. Keith's Evidence of Prophecy; Lectures on Clinical 
Medicine; Glanecesat Life inthe City and Sabarbe; The Last Session 
of Parliament. The Quarterly is eoaducted with acknowledged abili- 
ty, and hes the largest circulation, we believe, or any periodical of the 
class in the world. } a 

The Ladies’ Oompanion._-Mr, Snowden has embellished the last 
number of his work with a very creditable engraving—' View of Lake 














_LITERARY-—DOMESTIC. 


sr edb adich the ewempecnell in pumber, embracing such old favorites as 


The Fairy Book —The Harpers bave issued a beautiful holiday 
present for children thus entitled, illustrated with most excellent 
wood cuts by J.A. Adams. We deiest a tolerable wood cut ; but these 
are really worthy any one’s attention as specimens of the art.—The 


‘Cinderella, Blucbeard, Littke Red Riding Hood, The Children in the 
Wood, ke. with twelve translated expressly for this work. Their ex- 
ecution ia creditable to American typography. 

Juvenile Holiday Books —Mahiou Day, 374 Peari-st. has just pu >- 
lished “The Natural History of the Seasors, or Youth's Year Book,” | 
“Poems for Childrea,” and “ Adventures of Alexander Selkirk, the 
real Rebinson Crusoe.” Each is clever in its way ; all are neatly and 
tastefully got up, and are worthy the attention of children, or those 
who would minister to their combined instruction and gratification. 

ae dadel comaiatatindaeant anol 
nal (non-political) wili be issued forthwith from the village of Piain- | 
Geld, N. J. by J. Overacre, whom we take pleasure in recommending | 
to our New-Jersey friends as a gentleman of worth and capacity for | 
his undertaking. | 
City Councils.—Egbert Benson (Whig) Alderman of 
the Third Ward, has been elected President of the Board, 
vice Alderman Varian, resigned. The vote stood—Ben- 
son 7, R. R. Ward 6. 
Thomas Bolton, Esq (Whig) of the First Ward, has 
been elected Clerk of the Board, vice Gen. Morton, de- 
ceased. 

The appropriate committzes have reported in favor of 
an Assize of Bread, and of allowing the Harlaem Railroad 
Company to lay their rails as far down the Bowery as 
Walker-street, Right! 


Foreign News—ezpected.—We have had no arrivals from 
France or England for weeks, and our la‘est dates come 
down but to the 25th and 26th of October. The preva- || 
lence of westerly and north-westerly winds is doubtless | 
the cause of this detention. There remain but two or 
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Lyman Rathbun, the reputed utor or accomplice of 
Benj. Rathbun in the great , has fled from Buf- 


falo, via Pittsburgh, and doubtless gone to Texas. (He 
cannot hope to rise as high as Secretary of the 'T 

im that inviting country 
Rathbun Allen had previously made himself scarce. 


before two or three years.) 


Benj. Rathbun is now in close jail; but it is not supposed 
that he can now be convicted. 

Philip Thompson, a distinguished lawyer of Kentucky, 
was recently baichered in coming out of the Court House 
at Owingsburg, by a carpenter named Jeffords, whose tes- 
timony he had impeached in his argument on a pending 
trial. The murderer is in custody. 


Steamboat Disasters—The Petersburgh Advocate of 
the 14th inst. says :—* Accidents upon the Western wa- 
ters thicken upon us. By last evening’s Western mail, 
we learn that the steamboats Commerce, Cawhaba, and 
Johu Hancock, have either been sunk or torn to pieces by 
accident or care} and in one of them the foss of a 
life, and several wounded. Cargoes generally destroyed.” 


Fire in Newark.—A Gre broke out in Newark on Fri- 
day afternoon of last week, which threatened a most seri- 
ous conflagration. A message from the Mayor was im- 
mediately sent to this city, and our engines were promptly 
on the way, but meanwhile the fire was got under. The 
buildings destroyed were Andrew Rankin’s hat manufac- 
tory and twu or three dwelling-houses adjacent. 


The Oneida Bank has gone into operation, notwithstand- 
ing the robbery of its vaults. Kellogg Hurlbat, Esq. the 
Cashier, has resigned, and a Mr. Livingston veen substi- 
tuted. 


The Trial of the Whites, on & charge of burning the 

















three of the regular packets in our harbor—all the rest hav- 
ing heen despatched on their return voyage at their regu- | 
lar sailing days. ‘The merchants, the dailies, and all those | 
awaiting letters from Europe, grow impatient. We, how- 

ever, bave found such a demand on our columns by Mes- 

sages, Reports, Presidential Votes, and notices of the i 
meeting of Legislatures, that we have not participated in | 
the general anxiety. But literary selections are at last be- | 
ginning to run dry with as, and we hope for the arrival of | 
the British Magazines for November in season for our next | 
we learn that the packet Sheffield, Capt. Allen, has arri-' 
ved this morning from Liverpool, having sailed on the 

llth nit. She brings intelligence of an insurrection in 

pane, a nephew of Napoleon, which was speedily sup-| 
pressed and the chief with his followers taken prisoners. | 
We have no room at this late hour for particulars. | 


worth $5,000, was recently presented to Morris Robin- 
son, late Cashier of the U. 8. Branch Bank, by the mer- 
chants of this city. The presentation was made by Dan-| 
iel Jackson, Esq. a distinguished political opponent of the | 
Bank. f 





our forces in Florida; bat they are aot worth republish- 
ing. Gov. Call was sick and about to resign his Chief 
Magistracy. His forces are in the neighborhood of the 
Withlaco.chee. Gen. Jesup recently parsed through 
Volusia from Tampa Bay, in pursuit of the enemy, and 
captured 42 fugitive negroes. [We believe he had not 
yet learned that the President had appointed him Ww the 
chief command over Gov. Call.} 

The loss of the Indians in the several actions in the 
Wahoo Swamp, is estimated at 100, and that of the 
Whites, 25 killed, and 50 wounded. 

Washington Rumors.—The letter-writers state that Mr. 
Wise's searching resolution has reached the ear of the: 
President, (who still lies dangerously ill,) and that be in-, 
sists That the investigation demanded shall take place, with- 
out hindrance or restriction. If s0, we may presume the 
matter is settled. 

Erastus Corning, Esq. (V.B.) was on Monday evening. 
re-elected Mayor of Albany. The Whig Members of the 








oLadga,’ 


Common Council voted for Teunis Van Vechten, Esq. 


oue of the petty German States, headed by Louis Bone. | im the city of Utica, a 


Substantial Present.—A splendid service of Silver Plate, | 


Operations in Florida.—We have sundry accounts from | 


Treasury Buildings at Washington, commenced on Mon- 
day and was still progressing at our latest advices. 
Hon. Samuel W. Mardis, formerly Member of Congress, 


Notices of Application to the next Legislature.—To re- 
duce the capital of the Fifth Ward Insurance Company 
to two bu thousand dollars; and that the persons 
na™ed im the petition for the said act to ke appointed 
Commissioners, be inserted in the place of the Commis- 
sioners named in the said act; and that the time to organ- 
ize and commence the transaction of business be extended 


P. 8. Friday, 12 o’clock.—Since the above was in type, | one year from the time limited by law. 


Fora Bank with a capital of five hundred thousand dol- 
lars, to be located in the city of Utica, and to be called the 
Mechanics and Farmers’ Bank—the stock to be sold at 
public auction to the highest bidder, at the Court House 
the direction of the Bank Com- 
missioners, and in lots not exceeding ten shares—the pro- 
fits, if any, arising from the sale of such stock, to be ex- 


|| pended in the establishment of a Female Seminary, to be 


located in Utica. 

For a Bank with a capital of two hundred thousand dol- 
| lars, to be located in the village of Westfield in the county 
of Chautauque, and to be called the Portage Bank of 
Westfield. 

For a Railroad trom the Pennsylvania State line, (con- 
necting with the Warren and Pine Grove Railroad,) by 
|the way Of Jamestown, to intersect the New-York and 
| Erie Railroad at some eligible point between the Allegha- 
ny riverand Lake Erie. 

For a Bank to be located in the village of Mayville, with 
a capital of two hundred thousand dollare. 
| "To authorize a new Court Hoase in the county of Rich- 
| mond, to be located in the village of Richmond, not to ex- 
ceed the sam of tew thousand dollars, and to authorise the 
| Supervisors of the said county to sell the public buildings 

therein. ’ 
To incorporate a Bank in the vil of Skaneateles, 
| with a capital of two hundred thousand dollars, to be call- 
ed the Bank of Skaneatelus. 

For an increase of the capital stock of the Manufactu- 
facturing Coupany at Cohoes, to one hundred and fifty 
tho dollars. 

For a charter for a Bank at Ovid in the county of Sene- 
ca, with a capital of two handred thousand dollags, tv be 
| called the Farmers’ Bank of Ovid. ~ 

The President, Di and Company of the Sarato- 

a County Bank iatead to to the Legislature of the 

tate at ensuing session, an act to increage the «a- 
| pital stock thereof to three handred thousand dollars. 

To incorporate an Insurance Company to insure against 

loss or damage by fire, w be at Glen Cove in the 

county of Queens, and to be called the Glen Cove Insa- 
rance Company, with acapital of fifty thousand dollars. 

To increase the capital stock of the Yates County Bank 








|| to four hundred thousand dollars. 
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Congress,— We do not cumber our columns with Con- 
gressional details this week, as little has been accomplish- 
ed in either House. In the Senate, Mr. Ewing's joint re- 
solution rescinding the Treasury Order requiring specie 
payments for Public Lands, has been discussed at length 
by Messrs. Ewing, Crittenden and Webster in favor, and 
Mr. Benton against it. No vote yet. 

In the House, the resolution of Mr. Wise is not yet dis- 
posed of. (The vote in its favor was taken in Committee 
of the Whole.) Mr. D. J. Pearce of R. I. is its leading op- 
Pp t. A resolution has been adopted directing a search- 
ing inquiry into the management and general condition of 
the Military Academy at West Point, by a Committee of 
Nine with ample powers. ‘The Committee consists of 
Messrs. Hawes of Ky. Hannegan of Ind. Lewis of Ala. 
Pierce of N. H. Briggs of Mass. Smith of Me. Brown of 
N. Y. Jones of Va. and Campbell of 8. C.—We remark 
nothing else of moment. 











Inpiana.—The Legislature of this State convened at 
Indians polis on Monday the 5th inst. Lieut. Gov. Wal-) 
“Jace took the Chair of the Senate. Hon. Caleb B. Smith) 
was elected Speaker of the House. We believe all the 
officers chosen by both branches are Whigs. Samuel 
Bigger, Esq. was on Wednesday elected President J udge | 
of the Sixth Judicial Circuit and Elisha M. Hantington, | 
Esq. of the Seventh. } 

We cannot yét publish the official returns of the Presi. | 
dential Election. Harrison’s majority is 8,803—every | 
Congressional District being in his favor, although six of 
the seven are now represented by friends of Van Buren. | 

Hon. William W. Wick and William Herod, Esq. are | 
candidates for the Congressional vacancy created by the | 
death of Hon. Geo. L. Kiunard. \ 

On Thursday, Oliver H. Smith, Esq. was elected a 
Senator of the United States, in lieu of Hon. William 
Hendricks, whose term expires on the 4th of March next, 
There were nine jointballots, us follows: 


ist 24 Sd 4th Sth Gth 7th Sth Sth 
O. H. Smith....... 35..41..35..34..38..44. .57..73..79 
Noah Noble. ...... 50..49. 55. .60. .65. 58. 59. .64..6 





|| that the army will be 8, 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


' " MEXICO AND TEXAS. 

Late advices from New Orleans furnish intelligence of 
interest from our South Western neighbors. It appears 
that a Mexican army, of 8,000 strong, is now on its march 
for Texas, and report says that it has already reached and 
taken possession of Antonia de Bexar. It is commanded 
by Gen. Bravo, the head of the party now in power in 
Mexico, which is initnical to Santa Ana. ‘The Texian 
Government has issued General Orders, requiring every 
man to procure a rifle with one hundred rounds of am- 
munition, and hold himself in readiness for further orders 

At this crisis, the Texian Government have done what 
they might have with a better grace six months ago. They 
have released Santa Ana, on the condition that he will 
procure the acknowledgement of their independence by 
Mexico. He comes on to Washington forthwith, to in- 
duce Gen. Jackson to stand his security for the faithfal 
fulfilment of his obligations. He was re!eased on the 26th. 

From Mrxico.—By the brig David H. Miller, 10 days 
from ‘Tampico, we have received newspapers of late date 
from that place, and have perused several i 
letters, which describe the political situation of the Mex- 
ican States. 

The expedition against Texas appears to have com- 
meneed its march, and was proceeding towards Matamo- 
ras, whence it will bend its course towards the seat of war. 
if we are permitted to confide in letters from the cit 
of Mexico, of November 2, an army of 4,000 men will 
leave that capital unser the orders of General Bravo.—it 
will halt at San Louis Potosi, where it will be joined by 
3,000 troops, and then repair immediately to its place of 
destination. 

Other letters from Tampico of the Ist December assert 
strong, that it was recruiting 


|| im every state, and that when its organization shall be 


completed, it will march against Texas by way of Mata- 
moras. ‘The same letters inform us that they were forti- 
fying Tampico, and were taking other measures of defence 
against an insavion from thesea side. The Mexicans ap- 
pear to have been induced to take these precautions by 
rumors that an expedition was about to sail from New 
Orleans under General Mexia with a view to land at 
Tampico and organize a revuluuionary movement against 
the government. - 

Wan Derauruert, Cotumaia, Nov. 30, 1696. 

GENEKAL ORDERS. 


It nas been reported to the President, by General Felix 
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” Gov. Noble is a strong Harrison man; Mr. Hendricks, 
after years of ‘ betweeuity,’ recently declared for Van! 
Baren; Mr. Boon is an entire Jacksou and Van Buren | 
man ; bat the successful candidate appears to be claimed | 
in various directions. We have known him heretofore 
as a National Republican, or supporter of Adams and | 
Clay,—and he is stoutly claimed by the Western Whig 
journals. The Globe, however, puts in for share of him; 
and it appears that he received the Van Buren vote onthe 
two last ballots. As Indiana politicians, and especially 
Indiana Senators, are rather slippery, we shall patiently 
await further developements. | 





Sourm Canetisa.—Col. Pierce M. Be-ler was on the | 
12th inst, elected Governor of the Nallifying State in liea | 
of Hen. Geo. M’Daffie, who peremptorily retires from 
public life. Vote: Butler 138, scattering 19. Col. Wm. 
Dubose was likewise elected Lieut.: Dubose 145, scat-, 
tering 12. Scarcely any vestige of party division mow | 
exists in this state. 

lion. Wm. C. Preston was on the Sih retlected to the 
U.S. Senate frou Carolina, for six years ensuing, with 
scarcely a shadow of opposition. 


Miussourns.—Hon. Lewis F. Linn has been re#lected to 
the seat he now holds in the Senate of the United States, 


\| cans are enga 


Houston. commanding the army of Texas, that the Mexi- 
in active and formidable preparations 
for the i sate invasion of Texas. It is stated that 
Gen. Bravo, left Mexico fifty deys since, in command of 
the army of operations, for the dest: uction of the Texians. 
Such information is calculated to awaken the appreben- 
sions of these who have once suffered from a people who 
are alike insensible to the national as well as the human 
obligations of society. 

I am directed by President Samuel Houston, to order, 
that every able- man subject to military service, 
shall provide himself with a good rifle or gun, for service, 
and one bundred rounds of ammunition, with a good 
horse if be can be procured. This state of preparation 
is announced, that every ‘Texian may be prepared to rall 
to the standard of his country at a moment's warning. 
am directed to say, that no call will be made upon the 
foree of the country until the necessity is urgent and ab- 
solnte. 

We must be prepared to meet the enemy. We know 
they are implacable in their resentunents, and irreconcila- 
ble ia their hatred towards vs. We must be prepared to 
ineet them, and to act in fulare upon their own principles 
of warfare. 

‘The immediate organization of the militia of the coun- 


|| try is ordered: and each company is to consist of fifty-six 


men, rank and file, with one captain, one first and one 
second lieutsnant. 

All those who bave an interest in the country are requi- 
red to remain in readiness to defend with bloud and their 
lives, if demanded 2 ee: 

By order of the President. 

WAM. G. COOKE, Acting Secretary of War. 








for six years from the 4th of March next. 





Rare News.—The Albany Advertiser intimates that an | 
attempt will he made to contest the election of Mr. Vaw | 
Burcu to the Presidency, ou the ground that it ia vitinted | 
by the choice of a number of United States functionaries | 
—Postmasters and others—to the Eleetoral Colleges. {1 
ia said that there are some half-dozen such in the College | 
of this State, while the Constitution expressly provides | 
that “no Senator orMember of Congress, or person hold- 
ing an office of trust or profit” under the General Govern- 
ment, shal! be chosen an Elector. —We suspect the matter 
will end in smoke. 


Frou Texas —We are indebted to the Editor of the 


| National Enquirer for a translation of the proclamation of 
| Gen. Bravo, General-in-Chief of the Mexican Army on 


its march from Texas, dated San Luis Potosi, Nov 9th, 
which was received in Philadelphia by Express. —By this 
document it appears that the Mexicans are at length ad- 
vancing with rapidity upon Texas. They will doubtless 
meet the same warm reception as they have h«retofore 
from the Texians. 


The General-im- Chief thet Are y of the North the forces 
to 
LY, his pris BS ; 


Sotprens!—You are destined to form an important part 
of the army that returns to Texas. Since the grand work 
of our Independen’e was achieved, our country never 
called upon its worthy sons in defence of a more sacted 
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their own prowess, bas filled them with vain glory. 
‘They consider the soldiers of our army as cowards 
, though this same army, during twenty-six 

years of continual combating, has never once shunned 
danger, but has, on the contrary, given ore Breet of 
sufferings and heroism. But the madness of 
turers knows no bounds: they 
a! as far agen of Mexico itself—foolish lee, that 

are! e ive them this extravagant but 
sha ap tho came tus Sedsseive themiel dime it 
made acquainted with the true character of the soldiers of 
the Republic. On, on! and let them understand that to 
us has been committed the guardianship of the honor of 
of the nation; to us the vengeance for the 
she has received ; to us, in fine, the charge of making 
it evident to them, that a magnanimous people is not to 
be insulted with impunity. 

Soldiers! Our comrades are awaiting our arrival on 
the northern frontier, and are impatient te share with us 
the renown of ou: first effurts. Let us proceed to join 
them without delay ; and all united, let us fulfil the sa- 
cred duty epirnsted to us. It requires kut one small ef- 
fort to secure the integrity of the national territory, and 
to restore the natioual character, as well as the inestumable 
blessing of peace. 


Soldiers of the Army of the North! What I expect 


from you is subordination, discipline, respect for rty. 
firmness in the hour of battle, Sempeme tan. 
quered. The example will be set by your commanders, 
and victory will follow in your footsteps: of thir I, as 
your commanding general, assure you. He will be found 


always near you, the first to encounter » and when 
the campaign shall be termivated, he will recommend 
your services, that they may be recom as they de- 
serve, and will then leave to you, exclusively, the merit 


of having ———— NICHOLAS BRAVO. 
Camp, iu San Luis Nov .0th, 1896. 

Rev. Oliver C. Comstock, of Rochester, was on Tuesday 
elected Chaplain of the House of Representatives at 
Washington. There were lots of candidates. Hon As- 
ron Vanderpoel had 5 votes on the first ballot, and Mrs. 
Anne Royall 1. On the third ballot, Mr. Comstock had 
103 votes, and ali others 100. He may be remembered as 
the writer of a widely published letter, two years since, 
certifying to the morality and piety of Cul. Richard M. 
Johnson. 


The True Grit.—Laurens County, Georgia, gives 400 
votes for White and 1 for Van Buren. The one votes 
year after year against a whole county of opponents, de- 
positing his vote immediately after breakfast of the day of 
election, and then challenging every vote offered. This 
is the true spirit. We would not cast suspicion on such 
a man’s motives by giving him a paltry office; but if the 
President elect ever travels through Georgia, he mast call 
and dine with his staunch and stout-hearted supporter. 


Hon. Joseph Vance, Governor elect of Ohio, was severely 
burned two or three weeks since, in extinguishing the 
flames which hed caught the clothes of a servant girl. 
Mrs. Vance was also injured. It was feared that he 
would not be able to progeed to Columbus to be inauga- 
rated on Monday the 2d proximo. 








Fredericktown, Md. It progresses slowly. We feel con- 
fident that Gen Svott, at least, will pass through the or- 
deal unscathed. 


Fatal Affray.—A rencontre took place at Versailles, Ky 
on the 3d inst. between Francis R. Buford, . Fepre- 
sentative elect from Woodford to the Kentucky 
a we and a Mr. Smith, in which the former recei- 
ved a wound in the side, of which he expired in a few mi- 
nutes. South was also wounded, but it was not supposed 
to be mortal. 
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First Railroad in Michigan.—The railroad from Adrian, 
(Mich.) to Toledo (Ohio) is now completed, and the cars 
have commenced their between the two pla- 


ces. It is, secording to the ‘ Watch-Tower,’ the 
and cheapest route for truveliers goi ‘ent— 
to that of Detroit. The the road 
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AnEgeDpoTe OF Cikwor ind Nipotrow “Carnot had" 
suffered so many losses that in 1810 he had not only been 
deprived of his patrimonial estute, but was loaded with 
debts, so that there was danger that one of the moat illus- 
trious names of the French revolution would be tarnished 
with the neous of insolvency. In this extremity he 
had the noble confidence to apply, through the minister 
of war, to the’Emperor hi » who was then at Schen- 
brunn. Napoleon afiswered that it was impossible to find 
any pretext for a present of money to Ca:not, but he told 
the minister to manage it in such a wer as to give it 
the appearance of a payment by the government of the 
arrears of 4 pension of some due on an old ac- 
coudt. The minister of war entered into the views of the 
Emperor, and a sam of nearly twenty thousand dollars 
was ery Te and thus the name of Carnot-was 
reacued from redit. , 

When we consider the frank and energetic opposition 
made by Carnot to the ambitious views of Napoleon, it is 
not easy to decide which is most to be admired: the ge- 
negasity and delicacy of the giver of this munificent aid, 
or the magnanimous reliance on the Emperor's boanty by 
the supplicant and receiver of it. Sunday News. 


Axgcpore of Burr.—A volame of anec:'stes might be 
related ag evidence of Col. Burr's quickness of perception 
aod tact at reply, when an ill- or thoughtless express- 
von was addressed by him to a lady. One is sutlicient for 
illustration. 

After his return from Europe ‘in 1812, he met a maiden 
lady in Broadway somewhat advanced in life. He had not 
seen ber for many years. Asshe passed him, she exclaimed 
tv agen whose arm she was resting, * Col. Burr!" 
Hearing as name mentioned, he suddenly stopped and look- 
ed her inthe fate. 

* Colonel,” saidshe, “ you do not recollect me.” 

“ [| do not, madam,” was the reply. 

“It is Miss K—— , sir.” 

«* What!” said he, ** Miss K-—— yei ?” 

The lady, somewhat piqued, reiterated, ** Yes, sir, Miss 

yet!” 
Feeling the-delicecy of his situation, and the unfortunate 
error he had commutied, he gently took her hand, aud ear 
phatically remarked, * Well, madam, then I yeutare to assert 
that if is not the fault of my sez.” 
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Srroxe Metarnor.—Two brothers recently from the 
old country, via Halifax, were lately walking up the 
Worcester Railroad, and their curiosity was somewhat as- 


tonished by the iron tracks, but soon the cars hove in 
sight, and the following dialogue took place: 
Michael. —Och, brither ; d’ye see that quare creachure 


a-coming ? 

Patrick.—Troth an’ I do. 
grandmother does it mane 7 

Michael —Faith, an’ it's not me that is to tell ye, but an’ 
ye don t stand out of the way, ye'll ldrn quite sausfactorily, 
I'm thinking. Don’t ye min’ how hard he brathes—he 
must have been running right tightly for a lung space.— 
| The car whizz'd by.) 

Patrick.—Och, Mike, w ‘re completely lost; for by my 
mother’s milk, it is Hell in harness, and just the sort of 
coach | once dreamt the ould divil took the morning ai, 
in! Boston Port. 


Tue Women ov Sxpia.—It is impossible (says Lamar- 
tine) to paimt with the pen the admurable and picturesque 
groups of richness of ended. beauty —) these souee 
torm in the country. Every see faces so 
of women such as Raphael never pictured even in vat 4 
dreams. It is much more than'Grecisa or Italian beauty : 
it is purity of lines, delicacy of contour—in a word, all that 
Rome or Greege have left us of most perfect; and this is 
rendered still morg intoxicating by « panne + aap deg 
simplicity of expression, by a serene voluptuous ' 
by - colattial light Phat lb blue eyes, fringed with dark 
lashes, throws over the features, and by an imgenuousness 
of sinile, a harmony of proportion, an animated whiteness of 
tle skin, an indeseribadle transparency of complexion, a me- 
tatlic lustre of the hair, a grace of ‘ititude and movement, 
and a strange musieat vibration of the voice, which make of 
a young Syrian av Houri of Paradise wo the eyes. esc 
varied,and admirable beauties are also extremely common. 


Act oF Tae Wontp At the meeting of the British 
Association, on Friday week, the oy tact elicited through 
the evening, was the deelaration Dr. Buckland, that 
millions of years must henceforward be sae © ee 
aze of the world, and that the best Hebrew are had 
lately given a new interpretation to the two first chapters 
of Genesis. 


What, in the divil and his 





of Representatives of 
this State , assed the bill, on eatery oe th authorize 
the receipt of the State's preportion of the surplus reve- 
nue by a vote of 204 to 7. 


William H. Weston, charged with shooting |.is wife and 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
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| Fatal Steamboat Accident. —On Monday evening as the 
Telegraph was lying alengsida the al 


wo,, directed one of the men to see 
if the boiler was supplied with water. Seeing the man 
shortly afterwards'™ io had been orderéd to attend to thi- 


duty, and supposing the work had been done, he started 
the engine; after it had half a revolation, 
hearing the shriek of a man below, he instantly stopped 
the machinery, and went into the hold where he found 
one dreadfully crushed by the crank against 
the Eoionts Hmeacappeced that he bad mistaken the order 
given e and had gone below to —_ out 
the pig to adunis the , and Was in the act of so do- 
wm Rete bho G The name of the 
sufferer is Akan Alar, aged 22, a native of Nova Scotia. 
The body was Pare so to this city, and yesterday mornin 
pan inquest Was upon it by Justice Lownds on 

the boat.” Verdict, accidental death. 

Casualty —Mr. James L. Jefferson, of this place, died 
suddenly on last Friday afternoon. The coroner's jury 
found a verdict of death by intemperance. The deceased 
was a nephew of the late President Jeflerson—was intelli- 
gent. fine traits of character, and, but for the 
atfortunite frailty to which be fell a victim, would have 
been a wseful mewber of society. {Lynehburg Virginian. 

Affray at Tampico—Capt. Driscoll, from Tampico at 
New-Orieans, gy that in consequeace of an affray 
between some of the crew of the U. States sloop-of-war 
Vincennes, and a number of fishermen, the former were 
seized and imprisoned; and the Governor refused to give 
them ap, when demanded by the Consul. Capt. D. also 
reported that the Vincennes had sailed without them. 

Incendiaries in Mississippi.—F requent attempts have 
recently been wade to set fire to Jetlerson College, Mis- 
sissipp!. A colored man has been committed on suspicion. 


died a few weeks ago. 


thirty-six hoars after. 

Gallantry.—The Mobile Rifle Company have adopted 
the daughter of their deceased Lieutenant, and pledged 
themselvcs to support and educate her. She is said w be 
very beautiful. 


John W’. ne son ays honest-hearted Davy, is 
posed as a candidate Congress in the district for- 
pvt = represented by his father.” 
Tiernan, Cadytt & Co. of New-Orleans, failed on the 8th 
instant for one willion of dollars! 


— —.— 





Un Sunday, by Rey. M FES Sosera 0. Trompe M 
unday, by Rev. Mr. , Mr. Ric’ . to Miss 
Elizabeth T. Treeidder 


Ou Wednesday, by Rev. Mr. Krebs, Mr. Amos Madden to Miss 
Louma Casine. 

Oa Weduesday, by Rev. 8. H. Cone, Mr. Gilbert Colgate to Miss 
Aun Eliza Dickerson. 

Ou Weduesday, by Rev. Dr. Brownlee, Mr. John 8. Vredenburg to 
Miss Lydia, daughter of Clarksou Crolius, Esq. 

Ou Wednesday, by Elder leaac N. Walter, Mr. John K. Daain to 
Mies Margaret Asa . 

On Wednesday, by the same, Mr. John Olmstead to Mra. Sarah 


Williss. 

At Union E , Chaut. Co, on the 24th ult. Mr. Ezekiel Pa: her to 
Miss Mary W. Winchester. 

At Schenectady, on the L5*h inst. by Rev. Mr. Sinedes, Mr. Stephea 
HH. Palmer to Miss Mary B. Abbott, both of this city. 


Diev, 
On Saturday, Mrs. Hannah Rushton, aged 69 years. 

On Saturday, Mr. John W. Kang. 

Oo Sunday, Mr. Johu Wilson Bartine, aged 2X years. 

Oa Mopday, Frances, daughter of William Barrowe. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Wiliam Capron, aged 4 years. 

Ou Wednesday, Mr. Simeon S. Demarest, aged 29 years. 

On Wednesday, Mr. James Cannon, aged 21 years. 

Oa Wednesday, Mr. Peter Rafferty, aged 48 years. 

On Weduesday, Harriet T. duughter of Samuel A. and Phebe T. 
Vau Baren. aged 7 months 

On Thursday, Mrs. Catharine, wife of D Thompe 

At Watertown, N. Y. on the 2d iast, Mrs. Sarah Aan, wife of Zcbe- 
dee Larned, aged about 32 years. 


” ‘Prices of Countep 3 reduce. 
Thursday, December 22, 1836. 
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wounding her im the left breast, with the intent to take her 
life, on the 15th September last, in the city of Washing- 
ton, has been tried and found guilty. 
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_ Steamboat Accident.—'The steamboat Warsaw, — 
ing to Mr. Coffin of Cincinnati, and heavily laden wi 
freight for that city, was snagged on the evening of the 
10th inst. on her passage from New-Orleans, not far from 
Louisville, aud sunk. Total joss not ascertained. The 
boat was insured. 

Suicide —Julius Delleg, who was sentenccd to three 
years’ imprisonment in the State Prison for stealing a 
watch on board the Portland steamboat a short time since, 
committed suicide on Menday in the Leverett-st. jail, Bos- 
ton, by cutting his throat with a razor. He was to have 
been conveyed to the Suite Prison next day. 

_Jokn Y, Mason, a Representative in Congress from Vir- 
ginia, has been elected by a unanimous vote in both 
branches of the Legislature of that State, to be a Judge of 
ius General Court, vice J. F. May, resigned. 


_ Indian Hostilities‘in the West.—The Cleveland Adver- 
tiser of the 29th ult. states that hostililies are about tocom- 
mence between the Sioux and Chippewa Indians. 





THE NEW-YORKER- QUARTO FORM—NEW SERIES. 
PROSPECTUS OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 

‘Tue Pablishers of the New-Yorker commenced iv March fast, a 
weekly edition of their publication in quarto ferm, and made, as they 
thought, ample provision for supplying as greata wumber of subsrei- 
bers as their most flattering bopes led them to believe would patron - 
ize the work under its then wew arrangement. * They have been de 

ceived—agreeably so, in their calculations, h as the favor 
shown tothe publication sapidly absorbed the whole edition, and con- 
stant orders are received fur copies, which the Publishers have been 
unable to supply. With aview to obviate this difficulty, and meet ihe 
wishes of the many whe desire to patronize the work, the Publishers 
have resolved to neutralize the blank in the current order of the vol- 
ume, by changing so far the present arrangement, as to furnish tee 
cotymes tn a yeas, in liew of one, as stated iu the original prospectus. 

6a the Twenty-Fourth of September next, therefore, will be isewed 





Affecting Incident.—A Dr. Shane, of Vicksburg, Miss. || the frst number of a new series of the Quarto New-Yorker, or No. F 
His wile watched his dying bed || of Vol. U1. thus affording to new subscribers an opportunity of begin- 
ull all was over—then laid down and died of broken heart, || ning with « distinct volume, entirely uncounected with the ove pre- 


ceding, while our original patrons will be advantaged in receiving their 
copies in a form calculated better for binding im a convenient volume, 
than wader the old arrangemeat. The distinguishing line between the 
old and new Series will be indicated at the head of the first page 
every number ; abd as nechange is contemp!aied in the size or quality 
of the work, ne imconvenieace can result to those who have taken it 
from the commencement; while,en the ether hand, it presents the 
features of an entirely new publication to those who may date iheir 
subscription with the new volume. 
Under its improved arrangement, the whole edition for one y car will 
embrace two semi-aunual volumes, each coutaining four hundred and 
sixteen pages of erigival aud selected matter such as bas heretofore 
been presented to its readers, and which, itis hoped, has been of a 
eharacter to meet the full approval of the literary aod geveral tastes 
of the reading community. The two volumes will comprise eight 
huadred and thirty-two pages, Gift) -two of-which will be Music. 
The aim of the Publishers is te p stine pact, Deal, and por- 
table form, a literary and miscellaneous journal adapted to ike iutel- 
lectual wants of their readers; and from the very flattering success 
that bes thus far rewarded their efforts, they induige the hope that the 
New-Yorker will coutinue to receive that sbare of public favor which 
it has ever been their study te mer.t. The expression of cordialicy 
and good feeling manifested by their friends and cotemporaries affords 
\| gratifyung evid that the ch ef their journal has been based 
i upow a correct foundation, and it would therefore be irrelevant to say 
|| aught regardiog their future inteations, further tham to express their 
determination of leaving no means untried of furnishing a sheet 
which will bear respectable criticism when compared with any of the 
pened icals ofthe day of a similar character. 

To those who propose patronizing the work, promptitude in for- 
\ warding their orders is earnestly recommended, as from present ap- 
|| pearances it is believed that, large as the edition is which will be priat- 
|| ed, still the numerous orders daily received for it, will quickly put it 
wat of the power of the Pablishers to supply back numbers, aud they 
|| will pot warrant the entire volume to those who may come ja lat: with 
'| theirsubseriptions. Aanexed are the conditions which must be siritiy 
vhered to, as the fine of conduct laid dewa will govern the transnc- 








|| cion of business between the publishers aad pat: ons. 


CONDITIONS. 
| The Quarto New-Yorker will be ' every Saturday after- 
avon ou am extra-imperial shoet of the finest quality, comprising +1. - 
|| toeu pages of three columuscach, and afforded t@ its patrous in city 
| aad couatry, at THREE DOLLARS per anvam, payabie iutieaibly in 
advance. Orders froma ——— omy dby « ¢, 
willuecessarily remain wnanew |. Auy person or persous pending 
$5 positively free of postage or other charges will receive two copies 
for one year, of a siugle copy for two years, aud iw the same propor - 
|| tion for a larger sum, Thefew who may desire to take the folio edi 
tion for immediate perusal aud the Quarto for binding, will be euiued 
to receive both for $450 in advance. We will cheerfully preserve 
|| their files of the Quarto for any snch whe may desire it. 
| H.GRERLEY & CO. 197 Naxsau-st. New-York. 
|| *,* Editors of papersexchanging With us will please give the above 





T | an iusertion 


THE NE W-YORK E B— (QUARTO,) 
Is Published every Saturday Evening, at No. 127 Nassau siicet, 
BY H. GREELEY & co. 

Dourans Per Axwom in ADvaNor- 








Teams— 
‘Two copies will be sent to one order for $5 wt we oon i cat for 


ae but pot otherwise. Local agents we the cash ia 
"tree of Sharge will be supplied at the same Fate, 
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4 BALLAD. 
WRITTEN BY MISS ANNA L. PUTNAM;—COMPOSED AND ARRANGED RY JUPITER ZEUS HESSER. 
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ae Se ee 7 : tt A : ~ 
Stef wt De 9 fe ce Phe a ee ele = 
Ge, waterier, go, thy country calle Thee new upon the em....battl’d plain; There plaumee and crests, New wave abeve the noble slain: 
georgeous slitring 
| Te be a == 
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‘ Gergeeus plumes and glitt’ring crests, Wave abeve the 





sinin. Ge, warrier, ge, thy country Thee mow upon em..baitl’d plain; 
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2. Mark, hb hoa, 
a ri the shouts of tittery, | Os wovlng 
is mingled with the parting , Py } ogee dl. Sey ews 
oe 
Mark, &e. wanvier, ge, &e. 
“ Fromthe New-York Kvening ing Sear. | Stern Time satel edion! (as rock hes an Renacs Be firighted ted peace locked once more 
A TALE TOLD IN A CHURCH-YARD. Theagh bompabe toverea os owes @ aie erid’s noel elated an toer, ; 
BY TY. 3. BABDET?. And many vows were broken. ! And all was changed —except my vow ! 
WE were betrothed, the village pride, hres to the slodgothce lips apposed, With eager J passed the crowd 
A laughing, dark-haired gir was she, That mine confirmed, that both hed sealed. Of flattering knaves and greeting friends, 
Whe, mindless of the world beside, Though who had me bowed ; 
pros her wisgio heass to ano; The wareey rose! we parted, where - (Sach the daca , 
prize ’ ww wave proud . 
As pure as angel breathes above. Purled were o colton ——s a were 














